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ANN MARIA HYDE.* 





BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Ann Mania Hype, was a native of Norwich, Connecticut, and 
born on the 1st of March, 1792. Her family were of high re- 
spectability, and her early years nurtured amid all that tender- 
ness and wealth could bestow. Indeed, she was reared with 
much of that idolatry of love which is wont to centre in an only 
child,—as her sister, being sixteen years old at her birth, and 
removed, ere long, by marriage, to a home of her own, the little 
remaining one became the object of the most ardent parental 
solicitude. And well did she repay it; not only by brilliant men- 
tal developments, but by the unfolding of the sweetest affection. 
Her gentleness of nature, breathing on all whom she knew, ex- 
tended to animals, insects, and even reptiles, whom she could 
not endure to see troubled or hurt. 

She derived entertainment from books, at an early age, when 
most children are occupied with the modifications of the alphabet, 
and though often interested in sports and pastimes, found-plea- 
sure in solitary thought and serious reflection. She delighted in 
the historical and poetical portions of the Scriptures, and without 
direction from others, chose them for her frequent perusal. 


* Nothing more provoking to ourselves could have happened, than to be 
obliged, afier delaying our number several weeks for a portrait of our distin- 
guished countrywoman, Mrs. Sicourney, to be obliged to appear before our 
readers without it. We had engaged the services of a celebrated engraver at 
considerable expense, but the portrait, when finished, was such as to dissatiafy 
the friends of Mrs. Sigourney, and we felt bound to exclude it. Ot course, the 
whole maiter is only postponed, but our disappointment is deep, and not to 
be forgotten. The biography, we have reason to believe, will be the fullest 
and most reliable which has yet appeared of Mrs. Sigourney. 
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When her tiny hands were unable to sustain the weight of a 
large Bible, and her form too infantile to allow her to sit and 
read at a table, without the care of others, she would spend whole 
days, stretched on the carpet, her little bright face bent over its. 
pages in quiet attention, or sometimes, suddenly reading aloud 
passages, whose sublimity struck her ear, or affected her heart, 
It was also perceived that she treasured them in her memory 
and correctly applied them. Being once sick, when a very 
young child, she said, “I think I should be willing to die now, if 
it was not for my dear friends. But the Bible says, ‘ Whoso 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me,’” 

Fondness for knowledge early led her to love school, and her 
instructors. She distinguished herself, while there, by a scrupu- 
lous regard to their wishes, whether expressed or implied, by 
the clearness and beauty of her recitations, the classical correct- 
ness of her written thoughts, and a propriety of demeanor which 
no evil example could warp, or overcome. At twelve, she was 
well grounded in the solid branches of a good education, though 
the bent of her genius led to rhetorical, philosophical and histo- 
rical studies, which she continued to pursue, throughout her life, 

At the age of fourteen, she retired from school, and became 
the companion of her parents. Her love of nature now more 
fully unfolded itself, and the city of her birth, and the neighbor- 
hood of her residence, diversified as they were, by rural and 
romantic scenery, became more and more dear. Her father, 
whose fine mind had been disciplined by the study and practice 
of jurisprudence, was gratified to perceive that his idol-daughter 
continued her daily intercourse with the best authors, and her 
habits of profound thought, and frequent composition, while her 
mother was equally cheered by her affectionate participation in 
whatever promoted domestic welfare and happiness. 

In her shrinking delicacy of feeling, and favorite themes of 
contemplation, it was easy to discern the poetic temperament. 
In this, as in all her other attainments, there was a remarkable 
precocity. Her chosen subjects were unambitious, and such as 
the affections dictated. One of the first which met the eye of her 
friends, was written at about the age of nine years, and descrip- 
tive of her infant nephew. So harmonious were its numbers, 
that one of her relatives, without her knowledge, sent it to the 
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pages of a periodical ; and when she saw it in print, she burst 
into tears. The following effusion was addressed to the same 
nephew, when somewhat older, to console him for the loss of a 
favorite dog : 


“The purest bliss that man enjoys below 
1s but a mixture of delight and woe,— 
Composed of transitory, fleeting joys, 
Which time still lessens, and at length destroys. 
Even the gay visions of our earliest years 
Are dimmed by sorrow and defaced with tears ; 
So you, dear boy, are thus constrained to know 
The pang of grief, and taste the cup of woe. 
Might not your tender age avert the dart 
Of keen misfortune from your shrinking heart ? 
Nor even the shield of strong affection save 
Your fond companion from the silent grave ? 
How oft your cheek has warmed with conscious pride 
To see him play and gambol by your side. 
How oft your bosom with enchantment glowed 
At his caresses on yourself bestowed, 
When, after absence from your pleasant home 
To bid you welcome he would bounding come. 
Yet hush the grief that swells your mournful breast : 
He sinks to quiet shades of peaceful rest: 
He sleeps as sweet, as safe from all alarms, 
As when protected by your guardian arms.” 


Another poem greets the birth of the second, and youngest 
child of her beloved sister. 


“ 


She comes, a little stranger here below, 

Where mingled streams of pain and pleasure flow ; 
Where fragrant flowers, and thorns promiscuous rise, 
And light and shade, alternate, fill the skies. 
Welcome, sweet image of a spotless soul, 

Whose mind no guilt, nor gloomy fears control,— 
Whose smiling dreams, approving angels tend, 

And o’er their charge with unseen pinions bend. 

Like some sweet cherub from the realms of rest, 

Of all its native purity possessed, 

She thinks no ill, nor future danger fears, 

Nor sees the forms disordered Fancy rears. 

Her infaat wants, our constant care attends, 

From suffering guards her, and from harm defends : 
But the strong thought, the comprehensive mind, 
The genius active, towering, unconfined, 

The powers, above our narrow orb to rise 

And trace the planets in the boundless skies,— 
These are the gift of him who called to birth, 
Revolving spheres, and formed this latter earth. 
Oh, may he listen to our fervent prayer 

And make our babe his own peculiar care,— 
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Grant her soul contented and serene, 
Good sense, good temper, and a modest mien. 
We will not ask for beauty’s dazzling blaze, 
Nor wit’s illusive and enchanting rays; 
Enough, if virtue’s solar beam shall shine 
To guide her safely, till her days decline :-— 
So shall her charms, when lite’s short day is past, 
Unfading flourish and eternal! last,— 
And death translate them to that blessed abode 
Where stainless spirits throng the throne of God.” 


Hitherto, the course of the sweet poet had been without 
cloud. The first sorrow that shadowed her youthful path was 
painful sympathy for her only sister, the protracted absence of 
whose husband on a voya re caused the most agonizing suspense, 
which at length, (no intelligence ever being received of the ship 
in which he sailed) deepened into the dark gloom of widowhood. 
She continued as long as possible, to spread the scattered frag. 
ments of hope before the eyes of the anxious family; but even 
while the smile trembled on her lips, her private papers revealed 
with what prostration of spirit she retired to weep for the be- 
reaved and fatherless.” 


“ The light that cheer’d their darkened way, 

No more emits its guiding ray,— 

The arm, their feeble steps that staid, 

No more affords its needful aid,— 

The eye that wept if theirs should weep, 

1s seal’d in death’s oblivious sleep, 

The heart that felt for all their woes 

Is hushed in undisturb’d repose ; 

No more their friend, their gentle guide 

Shall o’er their devious path preside, 

Through lite’s dark gloom their steps direct, 

And from its gathering ills protect. 

Oh Thou! to whom our prayers ascend, 

The widow’s judge, the orphan’s friend, 

With mercy’s cheering ray illume 

Our lonely passage to the tomb, 

And when the storms of time are past 

Receive us to thy rest at last, 

Where to the pardon’d soul is given 

The pure, unbroken rest of heaven.” 

From her deep, sisterly sympathy sprang forth a noble princi- 
ple,—the desire, personally, to assist those who, who by this visi- 
tation, had sustained an entire reverse of fortune, and found 
every earthly prospect darkened. She made proposals, and .ob 


tained the consent of her. parents, to engage im the work of edu- 
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cation, and with an energy that astonished the friends who knew 
the diffidence of her nature, and the affluence in which she had 
been fostered, decided to become a member of a school, in a 
distant part of the State, in order to acquire that knowledge of 
painting, embroidery in silk, and some other accomplishments, 
which were in those days deemed esssential for a teacher of 
young ladies. Then she, whose sensitive spirit had ever shrunk 
from association with strangers, and whose love for her own 
pleasant, sheltering home, was almost a morbid sentiment, braved 
privation and inconvenience for several months, without a mur- 
mur. There she might be seen, in the coldest winter mornings, 
taking her walk to school, attending throughovt the day, with a 
perseverance that allowed no moment to be lost to those pursuits 
which were to qualify her for a sphere of future labor ;—and in 
the evening, by the parlor fire of her boarding-house, or in her 
own little chamber, engaged with her needle, and in long and 
beautifully written letters to the friends over whom her heart 
yearned, and for whom she sometimes, in secret, struck the 
mournful lyre. 
“Oh Thou, who know’st the lot they share, 
And who can’st well bestow 
The balm that soothes corrosive care, 
And heals the wounds of woe,— 
lf dangers daunt their trembling heart, 
Or anxious fear assail, 
Be thou their trust, their sure support, 


When earthly helpers fail. 


Assure them that thy ways are just, 
And all thy counsels wise, 

Nor let them e’er thy love distrust, 
Nor frown with skeptic eyes. 

From Thee, each bleesing we derive ; 
By thee is sorrow given ;— 

May grief instruct us how to live, 
And point the path to Heaven. 


When gathering clouds obscure the sky, 
And howls the sullen storm, 

With what enchantment we descry 
The rainbow’s glorious form ; 

So may Thy mercy gild the gloom 
Of destiny severe, 

Sustain the sufferer to the tomb, 
And dry affliction’s tear. 


After her return home, she faithfully and successfully engaged 
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, whom, from 
her own school-days, she had continued to love, and the time 


passed usefully and happily. She and this friend, with some on 
their pupils, became boarders in the house of her sister; and the 


in the instruction of young ladies, with an associate 


consciousness that she was useful to others, gave at times, an 
almost celestial expression to her lovely countenance. The pleas- 
ures, or occasional trials of the day, formed a theme for twilight 
communing with the sharer of her toils, and they found how 
every semblance vanished away, when divided by the hand of 
friendship. Eminently was her nature formed for such friend- 
ship. The troubles of her friends were her own.—their praises 
seemed more than her own, for she ‘took them into her heart, 
with warm gratulation, while her own she examined with scrv- 
tiny, with a severe humility, which half-rejected them as unjust. 
Constitutional diffidence guarded her from promiscuous intima- 
cies, while her exquisite sensibility, high integrity, and disinter- 
ested spirit, gave to the attachments she eventually formed, an 
inviolable constancy. It was during this pleasant period of her 
life, that she wrote the following stanzas : 


EPITAPH ON MYSELF. 


“Stranger! beneath this stone, in silence sleeps 
What once had animation, reason, life ; 
And while in vain the eye of friendship weeps, 
The bosom rests, unvexed by mortal strife. 


No more the smiles of joy illume the face, 

Nor health’s fair roses on the cheek shall bloom; 
Forever fled the gaiety and grace 

Of sprightly youth ; they gleam not o’er the tomb. 


Oh stranger, pause! So shall thy graces die ; 
Thy talents, birth and fortune all decay ; 

Thus low in dust thy lifeless form shall lie, 
And power and wealth and honor pass away. 


Love not too well the empty breath of fame, 

Nor wrap thy heart in hoards of glittering store ; 
Death spares not, tor the tinkling of a name : 

He points his shaft, and greatness is no more. 


No arms escutcheon’d on the lowly stone 
Reveal the titled greatness of the dead : 

To proud ambition and to fame unknown, 
Was she who slumbers in this mouldering bed. 
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What tho’ no gathering crowds assembled round 
Her final home, or grac’d the funeral bier ; 
Believe not that this undistinguish’d ground 
Was never moistened by affection’s tear. 


For who, so vile, so unbelov’d can live, 
So unlamented to the grave descend, 
That sympathy no tribute has to giye, 
Nor sad remembrance moves one mournful friend ! 


Still more effectually to shelter the widowed sister, with her 
two little children, her parents left their pleasant mansion, and 
became inmates under her roof; and the subject of this memoir, 
relinquishing for a time the school, devoted her whole being to 
their comfort, and to such social, intellectual and benevolent pur- 
suits, as her nature, taste and sense of her religious responsibility 
dictated. 

Though her attachments to her parents, relatives, and chosen 
friends, were so great, that she emphatically lived for them, more 
than for herself,—it had been evident from infancy, that the love 
of her father was peculiar and predominant. In their intellectual 
tastes, there existed a strong congeniality, he had made himself, 
from childhood, the companion of her pleasures, as well as her 
studies; and when to the weight of advancing years was added 
the pressure of adverse fortune, her affection became inexpressi- 
bly tender and pervading. It was a touching mixture of deep 
respect and fond devotedness, a delight in his company,—a desire 
to protect him from all anxiety,—an indwelling of his image in 
her perpetual thought, To the friend who shared her entire con- 
fidence, she sometimes expressed the feeling, that she should 
never be able to survive him. But sudden and fearful sickness 
came. Night and day she watched him, without consciousness 
of fatigue, she was unwilling that any hand save her own should 
prepare or administer medicine or nourishment. When the 
finished work of the destroyer became but too evident, she deter- 
mined not to leave his pillow while breath remained ;—but “ Oh,” 
said she, “ can I endure to hear his last groan!” Having never 
seen death, she supposed it was always attended with convulsion 
and agony, and had nerved herself for the terrific scene. But 
when she beheld the quiet, peaceful dissolution, and was assured 
by the physicians, that the spirit had departed, she clasped her 
hands with the exclamation. “ Can this indeed be death!” and 
2 
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every emotion was for a time absorbed in gratitude to Him, who 
had so gently removed her father and her friend. 

The shadow of grief was slow in lifting itself from her spirit, 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether its effects ever wholly passed away, 

Veiling her sorrows, that they might not darken the pathway 
of the remaining objects of her affection, she still labored for the 
improvement of the pupils, whose education she conducted, sought 
to be the stay of her widowed mother and sister, and by every 
means in her power promoted the welfare of the fatherless chil- 
dren. The reading of serious poetry formed the principal solace, 
of the few intervals of leisure which she allowed herself, but its 
composition was laid aside, after his departure, who had been 
her prompting spirit. Somewhat more than two years after this 
event, she was taken ill of a fever. The first attack seemed slight, 
but her discriminating mind, apprehending the result, arranged 
every minute circumstance of care and occupation, like one who 


returns no more. “Ihave no longer any wish for life,” said she, 
“but for my dear Mother’s sake.” As the disease developed its 
dark features, “ Lay me,” she whispered, “ when I am dead, by 
the side of my father.” Apprehending that the deliriums, so 
often incidental to the disease, might overpower her, she drew her 
sister down to the pillow, and murmured, “I have many things to 
say to you,—Let me say them now, or, perhaps, I may not be able. 
You know how much I have loved you. Seek an interest in our 
Saviour. Promise me that you will seek religion, that you will 
prepare to follow me. For, oh! I never before felt so happy. 
Soon I shall be in that world. 
“ Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour and pour upon the soul.” 

And so, with many other kind and sweet words, and messages 
to absent friends and communings with the Hearer of Prayer, 
passed away, on the 26th of March, 1816, at the age of 24, as 
lovely a spirit as ever wore the vestments of mortality, so lovely 
that the friend, who from life’s opening pilgrimage, had walked 
with her in the intimacy of a twin-being, can remember no inten- 
tional fault, no wayward deviation from duty, and no shadow of 


blemish, save what must ever appertain to dimmed and fallen hu- 
manity. 














TO — 
With pride to you I yield the meed 
To youth and loveliness decreed. 
Yours are the charms that, dazzling sense, 
O’er passion wield omnipotence ; 
A statue’s brow, luxuriant hair, 
A glowing form, a graceful air ; 
The lips, that, opening like the rose, 
Show fairer things than flowers disclose ; 
The cheek where purest colors lie, 
And*more—the deep, unfathomed eye. 
But while these graces I discover— 
These idols of the common lover,— 
To higher meed than these can ask, 
Beyond the range of flattery’s task, 
Your modest worth has faultless claim ; 
Fain would I bind it round your name. 


If hearts can wear a brighter grace 

Than ever marks the fairest face ; 

If inward charms bear loftiest rule ; 

If souls, like forms, are beautiful ; 

If sparkling thoughts, like sparkling eyes, 
Can fire the lover’s enterprise ; 

If pleasant words are choicer gems 

Than deck the bands of diadems ; 

If purity can make you bright, 
Transfigured in celestial light ; 

If high affections ever blossom 

Most richly in the wise man’s bosom ; 
Then in the glorious rivalry 

Of noblest spirits, you shall be 

The “ Queen of Love and Beauty”—meet 
To bring the conqueror to your feet: 

Woo'd by the eagle mind alone !— 

Most fondly sought,—most proudly won! 
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® BY PROFESSOR SMITH. 





Ir seems as if a rightly constituted mind could experience few 
higher pleasures than that of studying with minute interest the 
wondegful adaptation of things in the world of matter ; of tracing 
the Divine finger in the arrangements of the elements in their 
Werious forms, and the subtle workings of God’s vast machinery, 

Among the various beneficial phenomena of nature, the dew 
seems to reveal some of the most interesting and poetical. It is 
rarely thought of among us, in temperate climates, as a kindly 
and necessary agency ; in part because its effect® among us are 
not as striking as elsewhere, and because we depend on other 
natural phenomena for a kindred and more extensive result; but 
chiefly because it performs its mild functions im the still dark 
hours of night and with such unfailing and common-place regu- 
larity.. But when our attention is voluntarily turned towards the 
subject, we find it to be one that will repay not a little considera- 
tion. So constant and yet invisible are the processes by which it 
does its work and is itself formed: so changeable and accommo- 
dating are its operations: so universal is the diffusion of its 
results; that science scarcely suggests any single plan of nature, 
which the fancy loves more to follow with subtle tread up to its 
causes or far away among the thousand varieties of its effects, 

It causes are in one sense simple; in another, stupendous. 
They are regular in their occurrence, few in number, familiar to 
common observation, and necessary for other results than the ore 
in question. In this view they may be called simple. At the 
same time they are a part of the grandest machinery of nature; 
the most indispensable and beneficent and magnificent demonstra- 
tions of Divine Wisdom in the adaptation of the physical uni- 
verse to its own laws and to the wants of man. On these accounts, 
they are stupendous beyond calculation. We allude to the revo- 
lutions of the sun and earth, and to the perpetual and universal 
presence of the atmosphere. 

It is generally understood now, that dew neither falls nor rises. 
The former expression has been so long in harmony with the 
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popular understanding of meteorology, that we shall never get it 
out of our language. The sun will “rise” and “ set’ while the 
English tongue lives, and just so, the dew will “ fall.” The claim 
that the dew rises was long stoutly asserted by philosophers, in 
the good old days when May-dew bleached linea and was capable 
of being distilled in spirit: when “ butter”-dews, which hardened 
into a substance like sulphur, and smelt like graves, were depos- 
ited in Ireland. The earth was represented as perpetually send- 
ing up exhalations, lighter than the air and kept in a rarefied 
state by the sun, until, at its setting, they became cold and con- 
densed and fell back to the earth. 

We all know, now-a-days, (so abundant and conclusive have 
been experiments,—the experiments of Dr. Wells and others in 
1814, illustrative of the fact,) that dew is the moisture of the 
atmosphere condensed into water by contact with bodies colder 
than itself. The revolving earth turns one side of itself away 
from the beams of the sun, and the ground and the grass and the 
rock and the tree, together with the air that rests upon them all, 
begin to lose, by constant radiation, the heat imparted by the solar 
rays. The light, even and delicate atmosphere, penetrated through 
and through with the heat of the sun, loses somewhat slowly its 
high temperature, while the solid substances which make up the 
earth’s surface relinquish their superficial warmth more rapidly. 
Actual experiment has shown that a difference of fifteen degrees 
of temperature has existed between the ground and the air a few 
feet above it at the same time. In consequence of this, the 
warmer atmosphere which is in close proximity to the colder 
substance of soil and stone and vegetable matter, becomes in- 
stantly, upon contact, chilled and too cold to retain its floating 
moisture, and resigns it: just as in summer, the dampness of the 
warm air is often observed to be condensed into a humid mist 
and large drops on a tumbler of iced water. This common 
household experiment is a complete illustration of the ordinary 
phenomena of dew. The dampness also of caves, cellars and 
densely shaded places illustrates the fact. The warmer air, which 
comes from the region of sunshine, is suddenly cooled, and its 
moisture is condensed by contact with the cold surface of the 
sunless recess, and drips in dew on the sides of the cavern, and 

_impregnates the atmosphere with a deadly dampness. 
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As dew is then condensed atmospheric vapor and depends 
upon the unequal temperature of the air and the crust of the 
earth, it must be affected by other meterological phenomena, Of 
course, fogs and rain absorb the moisture of the air and leave none 
to be deposited in dew. Clouds, too, affect its deposition, for 
they reflect back to the earth the heat radiated from it and pre- 
vent the rapid decrease of temperature necessary to the formation 
of dew. The greatest depositions of the condensed vapor will 
therefore be, where skies are most constantly serene and where 
the excessive heat of the sun by day, leaves for the night a violent 
and extensive change of temperature. 

Although we do not design to discuss the meteorology of dew 
as a branch of science, we have thought it proper to state the 
foregoing theory and facts, as necessary to illustrate our leading 
topic of natural economy, While we omit then a large class of 
valuable and entertaining facts respecting the phenomena dis- 
cussed, we shall probably introduce other scientific memoranda, 

Now, then, we will consider the economy of time and place, 
developed from the foregoing facts, 

It is plain that the nightly deposition of dew is invaluable, for 
then, in the absence of the sun, its fertilizing moisture can lie 
long enough upon vegetation to be productive of some result, 
If sunshine and dew came together, the latter would be either 
totally useless or productive of some disaster ; such, perhaps, as 
breeding decay in plants: which the almost invariable separation 
of sunlight and moisture in nature’s processes gives us reason to 
apprehend would be the result. 

We see, also, that the most extensive deposition of dew will be 
in those countries, where it is most necessary and useful. For in- 
stance, in tropical climates where not a cloud defaces the sky for 
months at a time, and not a drop of rain falls, the blistering heats 
of the torrid day will be followed by a violent re-action when the 
sun is withdrawn. This sudden and extreme change of temper- 
ature will be the occasion of excessively rapid radiation of heat and 
very heavy dews will be deposited. Thus the deficiency of rain 
is supplied in a measure by the extraordinary deposition of atmos- 
pheric vapor, and it is always seen that the seasons of long drought, 
being serene, are most plentifully refreshed by profuse dews. In 


India and Guinea, while day and night are cloudless for nearly 
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six months of the year, the parched earth is refreshed with dews 
that steep the ground like rain, while the stars are burning un- 
dimmed overhead. By this kindly agency, the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of those climes* is nourished, without the aid of a single 

shower. ‘Thus the rich grain-fields of Egypt are fed; and in 

Thebes, where for a long succession of years not a veil of cloud 

is drawn before the face of sun, moon or stars, the mild resigna- 

tion of its foating moisture by the air sustains the life of thirsting 

plants and herbage. In some countries, as is well known, the in- 

habitants are dependent on the dew for their ofvn drink, wringing 

it out of cloths which have been exposed over night. 

In temperate climates, where frequent rains furnish sustenance 
to the soil, dews are comparatively light. The changes of tem- 
perature from day to night are not so extensive as to produce 
heavy depositions 4 

Another fact is well known in the meteorology of dew: it is 
most readily deposited on substances that radiate heat most rapidly. 
For instance, apiece of glass has been observed to be perfectly 
covered with dew after a night’s exposure, while a piece of silver, 
similarly exposed, was scarcely dimmed, The difference resulted 
from the fact, that while the glass radiated nine-tenths of its heat, 
the silver threw off but little more than one-tenth. Where the 
power of rapid radiation is associated also with bad conducting 
qualities, as in case of the glass, of wool, and porous substances 
in general, the deposition of dew upon the latter is precipitated : 
for a bad conductor cannot receive from contiguous bodies warmth 
sufficient to compensate for its rapid loss, Pointed substances 
radiate with exceeding rapidity, while polished surfaces throw off 
heat much more slowly than rough materials. These facts, as 
well as those already mentioned, have their wise adaptations in 
the economy of nature, which they illustrate most minutely. 

Grass and the varieties of low plants and herbage, which are 
so,absolutely necessary to the support of animal life, are princi- 
pally nourished by the dew. ‘Their short roots cannot, like the 
tree, draw moisture from the deep reservoirs of the earth, and the 
rains of heaven are comparatively of little advantage to them, 

* The fact that the longintervals of drought, which occur in oriental coun- 
tries, are only relieved by copious dews, gives force to the curse pronounced 
in Holy Writ : “* Ye mouutains of Gilboa, let there be no dew upon you!” It 
also imparts great beauty toa part of Job’s exquisite description of the days of 


his youth and prosperity: “ My root was spread out by the waters and the 
dew lay all night upon my branch.”—Job, 29: 19. 
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But they seem to be the principal recipients of the favors of the 
dew. Their pointed spears and sharp blades are exactly adapted 
to a most rapid radiation of heat, while their porous texture 
makes them slow to conduct the warmth of the earth, Hence, 
their sudden coolness is productive of heavy depositions of dew : 
heaviest at the point of their spears, where heat is thrown off with 
the greatest rapidity. Thus is the life of the delicate plants, which 
are the first to be parched up or languish under the effects of 
drought, liberally sustained by the dew, according to the law of 
their structure. 

The tall tree, on the other hand, receives light deposites of 
dew ; it draws its moisture from the depths of the ground. Its 
tremulous leaves protect each other too much to permit a rapid 
loss of warmth, and the law of the dew is therefore of but little 
benefit to them. 

The sands of the desert and sterile rocks must, from their form 
and substance, receive a less supply of dew than the fruitful 
ground, with its covering of vegetation. This is the case, although 
it is by no means the rule of nature to waste nothing. With lavish 
hand, she garnishes solitudes with flowers, and sows her pearls 
in the depths of the ocean. 

Consider another class of scientific facts. It has been proved 
by experiment that a quantity of water exposed to the open air 
during the night gains nothing in bulk. No dew is deposited 
upon it! This is explained by other facts of science. The sut- 
face of water is constantly supplied with warm particles of water 
from below. As soon as particles of a liquid grow cold by ex- 
posure, they also grow heavy and sink. Thus it is, that the 
smooth surface of the lake and river is not required to radiate its 
heat: it sends its warmth downward, As a natural consequence, 
no moisture is condensed from the air by being brought in con- 
tact with a cold superficies and no dew is deposited. Why should 
the gentle and light dew be shed on large bodies of water? Na- 
ture lavishes not her soft out-pourings of moisture on the bosom 
of the ever-full ocean, or the broad lake, or the mighty river. 
They do not need it. While the thirsty mariner can collect it in 
his blanket and wring it into his cup, not a particle of it falls 
upon the boundless plain of water all around him. 

“O Lord! how manifold are thy works: mv wispom hast thou 
made them all! The earth is full of thy riches!” 
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TO THE BROWN THRUSH. 





BY ALFRED B, STREET. 





Spring-tide has come, and sheds around 
The fragrance of its tender bloom, 
And mid the forest’s thickening gloom 

Its leaves and flowers are found. 


And blent with voice of wind and rill, 
And answering song of bee and bird, 
Thy soft and liquid strain is heard 

In deep and heart-felt thrill. 


The youthful bowers are spreading now 
To throw upon the velvet glade 
The flickering masses of their shade 
Within the sunlight’s glow. 


And bursting through the dead piled leaves 
The violet springs—the daisy gems 
The grass with silver diadems,— 

Its arms the gold-thread weaves. 


The cowslip-tufts the streamlets spangle, 
The arum shows its plumes of white, 
And to each wind that trembles light 

The aspen leaflets dangle. 


I hail thee now, sweet bird, as clear 
Comes through the woods thy warbling swell 
From the thick solitary dell 

To charm my listening ear. 


Oft have I heard thy song, when bright 
The West its visioned world displayed, 
And magic gleams of light and shade 

Passed into deepening night :— 

1 
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On some lone lake with forests round 
Sweeping the margin rich and dark, 
When the low breeze urged on my bark 
And woke the wave to sound :— 


And when sprang morning’s rainbow hues, 
Whilst other birds as yet were mute, 
Then too hath thrilled thy echoing flute ; 

Brown brother of the dews ! 


And now I hear thee with the joy, 

The fresh delight of other hours, 

When earth was one bright scene of flowers, 
And I a thoughtless boy. 


How strange that one soft simple strain 
Should bid the spectral past arise, 
And with its sun and smiling skies 

Spread round its charm again. 


Yet thus it is—and sweet and wild 
As in the air thy song is cast, 
I live but in this happy past 

A happy, happy child. 


SMILES AND TEARS, OR THE COUSINS. 





BY MARY LESLIE, 





Their old, their cherished home, 

How beautiful it stood, 

Mid clustering vines and orange groves, 
Deep sheltered in the wood— 

One bud within so bright and fair 

Was opening in those halls, 

F’en now upon the oaken stair 

A gentle footstep falls.—M. Leslie. 


Tue family mansion of the Langdons was situated about three 
miles from one of our most populous Southern cities. It was 
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deeply shaded by time-honored trees, beneath whose heavy 
foliage were winding paths and groves of tropical fruits. A more 
beautiful or romantic spot can only be imagined by those whe 
have wandered through Southern woods, or breathed the per- 
fumed gales that sweep over them. Mr. Langdon (on the death 
of his father,) had inherited this noble dwelling with its broad 
acres, and removed from the neighboring city to his quiet country 
home at Woodside. Long after his removal, his habits as a tho- 
rough business man confined him much to the city, and his office 
continued his sphere of action. Mr. Langdon loved to make 
money, not so much for the sake of it, as that it had become a 
habit and gave him employment; that was his greatest pleasure ; 
his mind was ever occupied with some new speculation or busi- 
ness transaction, and except on these subjects he was a stern, 
silent, and unsocial man: he had little time to devote to his only 
child, a bright and beautiful girl; and though his heart was 
wrapped in her welfare, and on his return to his home he looked 
for his Ella’s welcome smile ; yet when this was over he had no 
time for much conversation, and she was left to follow out her 
own impulses unguided by his counsel. Mr. Langdon was no 
advocate for seminaries for young ladies, and he regarded the 
pursuit of the more solid branches a sad waste of time. Her 
education in all the accomplishments of the day was not neglected, 
for the best of masters were provided; so that at the early age 
of fifteen Ella was a proficient. With an extremely sensitive 
nature and a heart full of refinement, which slie inherited from 





her mother, who died when she was an infant, she was illy calcu- 
lated to wander alone through life. Early and late found Ella 
by some rippling streamlet or woody spot, with the page of senti- 
mental poetry or high-wrought fiction spread before her. There 
was no one there to direct her gentle impulses aright, to show 
her God’s mercy in the air she so loved to breathe, or teach her 
of Infinite Goodness as shown in bright flowers at her feet ; while 
Ella worshipped nature, the perfumed bell of every lovely flower 
was some fairy’s home, and each silver cloud, as it hoated away 
in beauty, but an angel’s wing, bearing on it thoughts to feed her 
fancy. In woman’s first fresh years of gentleness and beauty, 
in the new scenes that nature is constantly unfolding to the eye, 
itis seldom she reads a lesson of deéay in faded leaves, or the 
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end of human hopes in withering flowers. Ella lived in a world 
of the imagination; she was all romance, all poetry, too unreal for 
such a commonplace world as ours, where every “ rose-colored 
veil has dark threads running through it,” and fancy is but 
spider’s web the first rough breath may break. Ella had but very 
few young companions, but as they resided in the neighboring 
city, their visits were but seldom; and if her fair cousin Fannie 
Linwood came oftener than the rest, her school duties called her 
away from her side; and Ella was left growing to womanhood, 
an unsupported vine, ready to clasp its tendrils around the very 
firrt object that offered it support. 





’Tis fashion’s idol, he the star 

The poor must worship from afar : 

To fortunes vast they call him heir : 

His “ world” sees nothing wanting there.—M. Leslie. 

Alfred Singleton was one of a numerous class of young men 

we meet in all our populous cities, lingering near the fashionable 
promenade, or driving among its threaded avenues; he had his 
private box at the opera, his favorite ponies, and, in a word, 
everything a man of the world thinks worth living for. Sole heir 
to an immense fortune, he was left at early age in the care of the 
money-making lawyers of the city of New York, who were better 
satisfied in looking after their interests in the estates, than the 
more important ones of their young ward. Brought up amid a 
circle of aristocratic and wealthy fashionables, it was no wonder, 
with his elegant manners, his uncommon personal beauty, and 
his “ gilded charms,” he should become popular. Yes! Alfred 
Singleton was a petted and spoiled child of fashion, a magnet for 
maneuvering mammas, a good catch with anxious papas, and 
withal the centre of a clique of New York’s most recherché 
beaux. In the club-room his habits were formed, his plans laid, 
and it was there he first learnéd to think it a light thing to wina 
woman’s heart. Man, thou art inconstant as the wind; and well 
and happy would it be for the world if the young impulses of 
every woman’s heart were directed aright, that she might know 
without tasting the bitter cup of experience, that in a world 
where all bright things die, there is no such thing as pure or un- 
clouded constancy or love. How few then would we see pouring 
out the whole wealth of the affections on the frail altar of a mor 
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tal head, to feel them like the opal gem burning slowly away. 
Naturally gifted, had the refining qualities of Alfred’s mind been 
awakened by the tender encouragements of a sister’s love or 
family influences, he would better have understood the frail tissue 
of woman’s heart, and made him her protector (as man should 
ever be,) instead of her destroyer. 
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’Tis her “ first season ;” quickly fly the hours 

As time flits by gaily painted wing ; 

The path is strewn with summer’s brightest flowers, 
While hope, and love, a glad, clear echo ring.—Mrs. Leslie. 


Ella Langdon had been but one season in the gay and fashion- 
able city so near her country home. “A first season ;” what a 
short but expressive phrase to those who can realize its full 
meaning. There are none that have passed it but know too well 
what is the syren song of pleasure; how the warm breath of 
flattery charms like a serpent; the cold homage of the world is 
fancied idolatry, and thought to be real. The veil revealing the 
future is slowly lifted ; the world is painted on a canvass with 
the brightest coloring; the present seems a happy dream in 


which the eye is delighted with the scenes, the ear charmed with 


the music, and the heart beats time, as the hours dance lightly 
away. These illusions never come but once; a second season 
their music is a meaningless hum, and our hearts have no echo 
for it, we listen to the soulless laugh, and it falls like a mockery 
on the dull ear. It was ata meeting of the young and lovely 
Alfred Singleton first met Ella Langdon, Was it any marvel a 
man of the world should have been attracted by a dark eye 
sparkling with the welling from a young and innocent heart, or by 
that extreme artlessness so seldom seen or heard of in the walks 
of his fashionable city. Ella was to the man of the world a nov- 
elty, and among Alfred’s club would no doubt have been pro- 
nounced “ good game,” and “attractive metal.” Our hero felt 
himself in Jove (as the club had defined the phrase,) with the 
beautiful and romantic girl. Was he not, too, Ella Langdon’s 
first admirer ?—a potent charm in itself; and as many of us as 
are carried back to our own first season, we cannot blame her if 
she listened earnestly to the fascinating stranger’s tones. Ere 
the week wore away, he saw his words had fallen on her heart ; 


false gems into a pure and spotless casket. No thought of the 
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dark passion of deceit had entered her young mind; and in 


those words of love, now grown an oft-told tale to him, she read 
nought but sincerity, and the vine found a supporter ; it had be- 
gun to twine its tendrils around it, and Ella was “in love,” ag a 
young and innocent heart felt it. In him she found a realization 
of her brightest dreams. No better, no fairer being had her vivid 
fancy ever pictured. She had found the “ one fair spirit for her 
minister,” and she sought no farther; for her eye and heart are 
dazzled. Ella had yet to learn something of the fond idolatry 
which is paid to gold; how it and it alone brightens and gilds 
the worldling’s path to the heart; how he will sacrifice happi- 
ness for its attainment, till, seizing it, it perished with his base 
using. Alfred Singleton lingered long at the South; nor were 
his frequent visits to Woodside prevented by Ella’s stern father; 
it was enough for him to know his child was happy. Those shaded 
avenues and whispering breezes could tell of a tale of love told 
at the twilight hour; and when Alfred took the willing hand in 
his, and sang sweet songs of love and constancy, and talked of 
pleasant paths in his northern home, through which they might 
always wander, Ella dreamt of 
* Some bright little isle of their own, 

In a blue summer ocean far-off and alone, 

Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 

And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers, 

Where simply to feel that they breathed, that they lived 

Would be worth all the joys earth elsewhere could give. 

— Moore. 


In such a home, with the idol her heart had reared, could she 
be aught than happy? Ah! would that this dream might always 
be a dream, and no cloud gather to shade the sunlight in her 
heart—a heart too full of happiness for sleep ; for long after she 
sought her pillow, when she had plighted her faith to Alfred, the 
image in Ella’s heart was the only idol of her worship. Alas, 
poor Ella! you have read as yet but one page in the character of 
such a man as Alfred Singleton. The preface is always poetry ; 
no thought of darker lines have troubled your smooth cheek and 
brow; but we cannot raise the veil before you. No searching 
human eye can do it, time alone must be the great revealer, and 
this will read the book to Ella Langdon. 
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Prepare for the bridal. a wreath you may twine 

Of the sweet orange bud, of the myrtle and vine : 

They are emblems of confidence, beauty and truth, 

Of the pure love we see in the bosom of youth.— Mrs. Leslie. 

Bright lights are gleaming from the spacious halls at Wood- 
side; a thousand colored lamps are glimmering among the deep 
foliage of those old trees, whilst sweet strains of music are sound- 
ing from those woody groves. ‘The orange gleams in the light of 
the moon as she looks down lovingly on the streamlets, while the 
zephyrs gently stoop to kiss them as they pass. Flowers were 
there, the bright and beautiful of a Southern clime, and were 
gathered in rich bouquets and scattered in profusion in that 
stately home. Ella Langdon isa bride. Here is a group of gay 
and laughing ones, jesting happily of their own future : here are 
the grave and serious, gathered to witness the union of love and 
deceit. Fond hearts are breathing farewells in those halls, and 
murmured wishes of joy and happiness are breathed by loving 
ones. Teams of old domestics, with full hearts, and tearful eyes, 
have come to say “Good bye,” and a fervent “God bless you,” 
rises from their honest hearts as they gaze at their young mis- 
tress, who is leaving them forever. On the cheek of the fair 
young bride we see no tear, in her eye no look of regret; and 
though her heart throbs wildly, and that eye flashes as she clasps 
still closer her father’s hand, and answers the farewells of loved 
ones,— 

A softer voice is calling her, 
Low, winning to her ear: 
First love knows nought of sorrow, 
It never dreams of fear.—Mrs. Leslie. 

And the perfumed air, as it steals gently in at the casement, 
seems to bear on its wings a welcome greeting to some far-off 
land her lover calls his northern home. Friends in that hour are 
forgotten ; her idol is before her, and her happiness is laid at the 
worldling’s feet. But I tremble for that young and trusting heart. 
Here was a woman all impulse, madly, passionately in love, with 
a being her imagination made perfect. The chords of her heart 
are all out of tune; loose reins are given to fancy, which, if not 
checked by a master hand, so often makes woman her uncon- 
scious destroyer. And what were Alfred’s thoughts as he stood 
at that altar and vowed to protect and cherish this tender South- 
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ern plant. When the old and anxious spoke to him of care in 
transplanting it to a colder clime, he whispered in her listening 
ear, of the sunshine of love, and the warmth of the heart; and the 
flower dreamt not of blight. 
“Onward they move, that bridal throng : 
Ye may track their way by the swells of song: 
Ye may catch through the foliage 
Their white robe’s gleam, 
Like a swan through the reeds 
Of a shadowy stream.—Hemans. 


CHAP. II. 


How eagerly her first impressions, 

Sleeping fancies, hopes and fears, 

She pours into the listening ear of age, 

While wondering at the unmeaning tone 

The world of fashion calls its own.— Mrs. Leslie. 


Goop Mornina, my dear Aunt Becky! said Fannie Linwood, 
gaily tripping into the room with a bright bloom on her beautiful 
cheek, Let me place my bouquet in water ; for in spite of my 
hanging it in the night-dew, I see my camellias are all blighted; 
and then, dear Aunt, prepare yourself for a long description of 
my cousin’s wedding. First, then, I passed a delightful evening; 
and secondly, the bride looked most beautifully, with a single 
white japonica in her dark hair, a Mechlin lace over satin, I 
know you would have acknowledged Ella Langdon the loveliest 
being in creation. And then her eyes, so full of love and confi- 
dence, I did not think her very sad at parting with us all, and I 
am quite sure I never shall love any one half so well, unless it is 
my Aunt Becky, or—but the words died on her lips. By the way, 
I had nearly a whole fruit-cake under my pillow, which had passed 
through that mystical golden circle, the “ wedding ring ;” andl 
had besides to dream on, a written directory of all Alfred Single 
ton’s Northern friends, I am sure their very names drove every 
thing dreamable out of my tired fancy, for old Morpheus never 
slept sounder than I did all night. Towards morning, however, 
thousand little images flitted before my half open eyes: they 
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were wasps with quizzing glasses, monkeys, with dress coats and 
mustachios ; little short phrases crowding thick and fast from 
above immense imperials, such as “’pon honor,” and “ plenty of 
tin,” “ good speculation,” cut up well,” “dem pretty woman ;” 
and while I was interpreting them, I found myself awake. I 
assure you, Aunt, I do not like Alfred’s intimées much after a 
first interview, and I am afraid they will not improve on a farther 
acquaintance. I dare say, however, the feeling will be mutual, 
when I tell Mr. Walton and Mr. Sinclair, (who intend calling on 
me this morning,) I have been so unsentimental as to sleep soundly 
all night, and dreamed no little romance to regale them with. I 
wonder, dear aunt, if Mr. Walton is a specimen of New York’s 
best beaux. (Here Fannie drew a long breath, while old Aunt 
Becky sat in her arm-chair an attentive listener, as she proceeded, 
excited, as all young ladies are after their first large evening 
party.) When I entered the hall at Woodside, Mr. Walton came 
languidly towards me, and simpered, “are you pretty and well ?” 
With all simplicity, I asked him to repeat, fearing I had not 
rightly understood -his salutation. I told him I was never better 
than at present, but as for the pretty, (I know I gave him rather 
a saucy look as I told him,) I was sure I saw nothing prettier 
than himself. It was taken kindly, however, and as a compli- 
ment, for it was acknowledged by sundry bows and gestures I 
was too dull to comprehend. I suppose, said he, you are dying 
to see the charming Fanny Ellsler. I have been twenty nights in 
my own city, and I intend as many more when she visits the 
South. “Are you not crazy about the new opera? Why half 
the women in New York are running mad with it?” I told him 
no; my aunt did not approve of theatres, and my unsophisticated 
ears had never been tuned to a relish for opera music. Throw- 
ing up both hands with the level of his chin, his small grey eyes 
starting from their sockets, I was about to run for aid, supposing 
him to have been suddenly seized with a convulsion, when he ex- 
claimed, “ old griffin, old monster ; why will people have old aunts ? 
What is her age? Why how do you manage to kill time? I 
declare it hangs monstrous heavy when I’m out of New York; 
but could I always be in your sweet society,”—here his voice 
sank to a whisper, and putting his face down so that it nearly 


‘touched my ear, I felt an internal squirm, as he simpered— 
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‘Oh could I one dear being find, 
And were her fate to mine but joined, 
$y Hymen’s silken tie, 
To her myself, my all I'd give, 
For her alone delighted live, 
For her consent to die.— Anon. 

He gazed down to see the effect of this speech, and I tried tg 
smile sweetly, but it ended in an out and out laugh, which I know 
was extremely rude, but which I could not possibly avoid. Mr, 
Walton left me very abrubtly; for the so-called heiress Senora 
Cortez, a Spanish girl, had just entered, and he has the reputa- 
tion of being her ardent lover. I saw him again as I was leaving, 
and he asked me pathetically to dream of him. I had half a mind 
to tell him I dreaded night-mare, and disturbed rest. I am glad 
you did not, chimed in the kind voice of Aunt Becky; and laying 
down her knitting, and spectacles, as she interrupted her niece— 
“T have often warned you of the dangerous gift of sarcasm, and 
it will, if unchecked, gain you many enemies. I cannot help 
smiling at the ridiculous pictures you have drawn of Alfred's 
friends, and particularly of Mr. Walton; and although these are 
men I could never respect, I can pardon their follies as the result 
of education. Mr. Walton’s family I have long known by repu- 
tation. He is the Jast of a dissipated and fashionable race; and 
as is ever true of the heirs of such an ancestry, he has with the 
estates inhertted the family weaknesses; and mind and body are 
both enervated. It is our duty, Fanny, to cover faults, and deal 
gently with the erring. But you have not told me whether Arthur 
de Lacy was at the wedding.” Aunt Becky’s old and experi- 
enced eye needed no better answer to her hasty question than it 
saw in the bright blush on Fannie’s cheek as she glanced at the 
beautiful boquet on the stand before her. Aunt Beckie will whis- 
per the interpretation of that blush in our ear; for she knows 
that ere a twelvemonth has passed, her niece will be claimed as 
the bride of a well known and popular member of Congress from 
Georgia. “ It had not been announced,” strange as it may appear 
to our fashionable readers; and with Aunt Becky’s good old 
notions of propriety, would remain a secret until her niece stood 
at the altar as Mrs. Arthur de Lacy. Fannie had been brought up 
under the careful guidance of this maiden aunt, her father’s only 
sister, She had entered the female academy in the city in whick 
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she resided, and gone regularly through a course of instruction 
usually adopted at those institutions. No mind is well balanced 
without system, or order, in its development, and this is the true 
secret of the almost universal good effect of these institutions: 
the studies are all arranged according to the capacity of the schol- 
ars, and the young mind is gradually led along, step by step, 
till it is thrown upon the world, when it goes on unfolding in the 
same systematic way, We may say forever. Fannie had naturally 
a gay disposition, which had never been checked by sorrow. She 
was a universal favorite among a happy circle of friends, who 
loved her and appreciated her aunt, not as a “ griffin,” or “ mon- 
ster,” but as good and kind Miss Becky Linwood. Fannie had 
naturally all the sensitiveness and refinement of her cousin Ella, 
but she had been prepared for life and usefulness, and guided by 
an experienced counsel. She had been shown how the unerring 
hand of time withered and drooped her fairest flowers, and 
stamped the brow of those she loved with the impress of decay. 
She was taken to the cottage of the poor man, and early shown 
life in its realities: her young hand had dried the mourner’s tear, 
and poured the oil of joy and consolation into wounded hearts. 
Ah, how little do the pampered children of luxury know how 
deep are the wells of bitterness which they might fathom and 
purify, would they but search them out. What richer reward 
could they ask, than the prayers of the poor they have benefitted ; 
incense from the lowliest altar dedicated to God would waft them 
back a rich blessing from the throne of the Eternal. When sun- 
shine and prosperity are around us, we often smile, on thinking 
the same sunlight sheds its beams on all alike; and the hand of 
charity is often withheld through ignorance. 


[To be continued. ]} 
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SEPTEMBER. 


I love thee, mild September. Others praise, 
With reason, too, the merry month of May, 
When nature keeps her vernal holiday. 

I blame them not; yet I would rather raise 
My voice in honor of thy riper charms. 

With pleasure undefined my bosom warms, 
When the rich mezzotint of Nature's making 
Rests upon hill and vale; or, slowing breaking 
Before the play of morning’s ardent rays, 
The blended scenery to my sight displays: 
Here, half-concealed, there, higher than the rest,— 
Floating in air, like islands of the blest. 
Then memory, with a sympathetic flow, 
Reverts te scenes that charmed us long ago: 
We vearn to live the frolic hours again 
Which sober manhood seeks, but seeks in vain. 
Chiefly for this 1 love thee, mild September, 
That thou hast power to make my heart remember 
Those last pulsations of my youthful glee, 
Ere joy’s first leaf had fluttered from the tree. 

H. A. RB 


OCTOBER. 


Month of my heart! A beauty all thine own, 
A glory resting on the hills and vales,— 
The solemn music of Autumnal gales,— 

Yield me a joy the purest I have known. 

For not unto the outward sense alone 
Does Nature speak. The Spirit that pervades 
The universe, and fills these silent shades 

With beauty, doth delight to set His throne 

In human hearts. Hence holy men of old 
Were wont to seek, in Nature’s converse mild, 
Communion with the Highest; thus the child 

Of Jesse, Israel’s psalmist, did behold 

The works of God; then, with triumphant voice, 

He sang Jehovah's praise, and bade his heart rejoice. 

H. A. Re 
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FROM MARSCHALK MANOR, 





Some years ago a very eccentric old gentleman suddenly ap- 
peared in a little Dutch hamlet near the river. The arrival of a 
stranger in a small village is always attended with some degree 
of notoriety, but in this case the sensation was prodigious, for the 
new comer was soon discovered to have a character not only un- 
like, but exceedingly remote from that of any one else in the 
place. 

“Who can he be ?” was the immediate cry. Some suggested 
that he was a man of business with a stock of new-fashioned 
goods, come to awaken covetous susceptibilities in the hearts of 
the hitherto contented townsmen, and thereby make his own indi- 
vidual fortune. Terrified at the conjecture, Old Hans Gansvoort, 
the only trader in the village, immediately lowered sugar a stiver 
and soap half a stiver, by way of showing that he was the man 
who was willing to ruin himself in honorable competition, rather 
than have his place of mercantile distinction usurped by a stran- 
ger. But the next day, finding his suspicions groundless, he 
raised every article to its original standard, and, in a praiseworthy 
spirit of forgiveness, sent round to the new-comer to solicit his 
custom. 

In like manner were the doctor, the schoolmaster, and the 
publican grievously alarmed for their several interests, and in a 
similar way manifested the same Christian spirit upon being re- 
lieved from their trepidation, but all in vain. The old gentleman 
kept very close, and answered none of the appeals which were 
made to him. He had brought with him a sufficient stock of gro- 
ceries to last for many months, was never sick, had no children 
and manifested no inclination for tavern gossip ; so that there was 

+ no such thing as getting at him, and the whole village was still at 
fault. 
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Was he a farmer? He had but a little garden, scarcely suff. 
cient for the production of his own corn and potatoes. Was he 
a gentleman? He dressed well, appeared rich, and had a good 
seat in church, but exhibited an unusual repugnance to making 
any acquaintances in the neighborhood. Even the Squire, upon 
visiting him with hospitable intent, met with such a cold recep- 
tion, that he was fain go away, with his self-consequence marvel- 





lously diminished, and with something that sounded very much 
like an oath painfully struggling up his inflated larynx. 

Who was he? What was he? Where did he come from? 
Where was he going to? How long was he going to stay t 
Was he single or.married? Was he husband or widower 2? 

The sensation redoubled, All the town was agog. In the ex- 
citement of ungratified curiosity, the Publican, for once in his 
life, drew forth good measure, and the Schoolmaster gave the 
boys a New Year holiday in the middle of summer; while the 
Dominie and the Doctor went many times a week to visit a sick 
man, whom they had never before thought fit to honor with their 
presence, doing so, simply because the way led past the stran- 
ger’s secluded abode. From continual lounging at the tavern 
after news, more topers were made in one week than in months 
before ; while among the elder maidens tea-parties increased to a 
marvellous extent. Even the village dogs acquired a habit of 
lying in the road directly before the stranger’s door, waiting with 
open jaws and distended tongues to snap up any chance piece of 
information, and bear it to their masters. 

At last, however, the whole truth came out, for the stranger 
was visited by a nephew, a bright frolicsome lad of sixteen, more 
mischievous than studious, and who, seeing no reason for secresy, 
told all about his worthy uncle to the first eager questioner, 

The old man was a celebrated mathematician, who had spent 
all his life in investigating the abstruse science, and would proba- 
bly plod on in the same fascinating pursuit till the day of his 
death. He had a larger library of big black vellum books than 
the Dominie and Doctor together could muster,—always wore 
round his neck a silver medal given by some long extinguished 
mathematical club, in honor of having, after only fifteen years of 
laborious study, solved an exceedingly intricate equation, of which 
no one had ever heard, or, in all human probability, ever would 
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hear,—and moreover, was a corresponding member of four Mathe- 
matical Associations and one Royal Mathematical Institute. 

Then reports of the old gentleman’s learning spread apace. It 
was said that he could count the stars, compute eclipses, weigh 
the earth, and do many other things then considered as bordering 
on the wonderful. By and by some bold spirit whispered strange 
doubts as to the equal intellectual capacities of the Dominie and 
Schoolmaster, which, when these two worthies heard, they put 
on their cocked hats, took their canes in hand, and, with a visible 
spirit of jealousy, sallied forth to match their powers with those 
of the wonderful mathematician. He puzzled the first with an 
algebraic equation: an arithmetical proportion effectually both- 
ered the second ; and the two departed no wiser than before, and 
very much crest-fallen, to boot. After that, the mathematician 
was very generally let alone ; for his retired disposition attracted 
no fellow communication, and the the fame of his talents had so 
spread abroad, that he was looked upon with a deep degree of 
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reverence, which would not admit of friendly sociability. If he 
had lived with the bats in an angle of some lofty stone turret, 
worn big spectacles, and cultivated a flowing white beard, carried 
a human skull under his left arm, and had had all the signs of the 
zodiac embroidered upon the back of his coat, he could scarcely 
have been the object of greater awe. 

He was in truth a singular specimen. Every idea he had was 
of a mathematical tendency. All his thoughts were a curious 
compound of sines and tangents, roots and equations. He even 
carried his fantasies into every operation of common life, thereby 
often causing a ludicrous effect. 

For relaxation he cultivated a little piece of ground, which, 
for regularity and exactness of proportion, in couse of time 
became a capital model for a Chinese mandarin’s garden. All the 
trees were trimmed off into spheres and cones, while his vines, 
instead of being allowed to follow their natural bent, were rudely 
trained up in exact parallels. The consequence was, that neither 
trees nor vines ever bore any fruit, which was, however, a matter 
of very little moment to the mathematician, who felt it sufficient 
compensation for any such loss, to observe his favorite study thus 
accurately pictured forth to the eye. 

. Then the crass-plot was a marvel to the whole surrounding 
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country. The sight wandered over a vast area of circles, squares, 
triangles and parallelograms. There was not a bush which did 
not represent a centre; not a line of cabbages or cresses which 
was not planted to form a radius or secant. And, in particular, 
the pride of the whole garden was a huge ellipse. It was formed 
by a close row of corn, which, for the purpose of illustration, 
was kept with all its natural exuberances so closely cropped, that 
it never ventured to bear a single kernel. This was scientifically 
bisected and dissected by such a vast variety of chords, tangents, 
secants, parabolas, that the whole theory of conic sections was 
spread out asa map. Not the minutest particular was wanting 
to give the design completeness. 

The mathematician was a man of even temper in most things, 
He could bear ill-made beds, cold coffee and partially washed 
clothes, without a murmur; but let any one venture to assail any 
thing connected with his favorite science, and the sleeping lion 
was immediately aroused. Once a straggling visitor, gifted with 
more curiosity than common sense, appeared to examine his val- 
ued silver medal with extraordinary interest. Pleased with the 
attention, the mathematician detailed the whole history of the 
honored token, and was proceeding by a trifling digression, to 
impart the various steps in science by which he made the won- 
derful discovery that entitled him to it, when the guest inconside- 
rately inquired its intrinsic cost. In a moment, the enraged 
mathematician caught him by his collar, and by a series of well 
adjusted kicks, landed him safely outside in the road. 

“ Well done, Uncle!” said the nephew, clapping his hands as 
he saw the luckless victim many times raised into the air, before 
having fairly alighted from the last impulse. 

“A very fair illustration of ricochet motion ;” the mathema- 
tician replied. 

After a while the nephew left the house in order to travel in 
foreign lands. The mathematician first handed him a well filled 
bag of gold, as though it were a gift scarcely worth being thank- 
ful for, and then, with great ceremony and some severe struggles 
of the soul, produced a little black well-thumbed work upon 
“ fluxions.” 

“Take this, my boy, I can well spare it, for I have another 
copy. Read it well, and it will make you a better and a wiser 
man.” 
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But the only approach which the nephew ever made to the 





study of any kind of mathematics was to blow forth circles of 
smoke from his pipe, and it was strongly suspected, that the 
tobacco therein was lit up, day after day, with successive leaves 
from the little black book. 

Once the Squire of the village, recovering from his wrath, 
endeavored to carry off the mathematician upon a fishing expe- 
dition. For this purpose hé rushed into the house, and found 
him deeply engaged over a slate. 

“Come, my old boy, away with study and take a little prac- 
tice in throwing the line !” 

“ You wish to know what is a line ?” said the mathematician, 
looking up abstractedly. “It is length without breadth or thick- 
ness, as demonstrated by— 

“No, no! Pshaw! Go with me, and we will each take a rod 
and —” 

“Forty rods, one rood :—Four roods, one—” 

‘ Stop!” said the Squire, growing very red in the face,— 
“Hang it, man, do you know what it means to angle?” 

“ Aye; as the angle A is to the angle B, so is the square of the 
hypothenuse of the opposite side to the length of a bisecting 
chord formed by —” 

The Squire waited to hear no more, but rushed despairingly 
out of the house, while the mathematician continued his work, 
without remembering that he had had a visitor at all. 

At las: the old mathematician went the way of all flesh. There 
was no preliminary sickness, but he was found sitting up in his 
chair dead, with his slate before him covered with closely writ- 
ten figures. The whole village rushed to see him, and among 
the crowd came the Dominie and the Schoolmaster. They 
scanned the slate attentively, and though neither could compre- 
hend the simplest equation of the whole confused conglomerated 
mass, each felt bound to givean opinion. The Schoolmaster pre- 
tended to discover at the end a triumphant and satisfactory answer 
to the problem, and hence argued that the mathematician had 
died in an excess of joy at having his labor crowned with suc- 
cess, The Dominie, on the contrary, proved by several long 
words of indisputable incomprehensibility, that the result was. 
wrong, and that hence the mathematician had died of grief, The 
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only effect of the argument was to raise a deadly feud between 
the Church and School, which was never fairly made up. 

The nephew came home from his travels in time to read the 
will, and order the funeral. The mathematician left him sole 
heir to every thing, binding up the possession of the valued books 
and papers with every security that law could afford, as though 
he had feared lest others might venture to dispute the precious 
heritage. In a codicil of six lines; the other property was made 
over, unclouded by any legal ingenuities; as though mere gold 
and silver were of too little worth to demand much precaution in 
their bestowal. 

The grave and coffin were made of the most mathematical pro- 
portions, and the funeral took place in the midst of a great con- 
course, many of whom almost expected to see the learned man 
rise up from the bier, and fly off to the realms of space, striding a 
comet. But no such result happened. The mathematician lay 
quietly in the grave, with his medal on his breast, and the nephew 
departed with the old man’s gold and silver, leaving the books and 
manuscripts to the mercy of the rats and mice. 
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SKETCH OF PETRARCH. 


BY REV. ROBERT TURNBULL. 





Wuen Dante was banished from Florence, Petracco dell An- 
cisa, a noble Florentine and notary of the Republic, was involved 
in the same calamity. He was the father of the celebrated 
Petrarch, who was born in Arezzo on the 19th of July, 1304, on 
the very night when Dante Petracco and other Ghibellines made 
their last ineffectual attempt on Florence. A striking incident in 
the life of Petrarch, connected with that event is thus versified by 
Rogers. Referring to the Arno, which glides in many beautifal 
windings, through the Val de Pisa, 
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Reflecting convents, castles, villages, 
And those great rivals in an elder day, 
Florence and Pisa :"— 


he adds 

‘“‘ Once indeed, ’twas thine, 
When many a winter flood thy tributary 
Was through its rocky glen, rushing, resounding, 
And thou wast in thy might, to save, restore 
A charge most precious. To the nearest ford 
Hastening, a horseman from Arezzo came, 
Careless, impatient of delay, a babe 
Slung jp a basket to the knotty staff 
That la¥ athwart his saddle-bow. He spurs. 
He enters; and his horse alarmed, perplexed, 
Halts in the midst. Great is the stir, the strife; 
And lo! an atom on that dangerous sea 
The babe is floating! - Fast and far he flies; 
Now tempest rocked, now whirling round and round, 
But not to perish. By thy willing waves 
Borne to the shore, among the bulrushes 
The ark has rested; and unhurt, secured, 
As on his mother’s breast he sleeps within, 
All peace! or never had the nations heard 
That voice so sweet which still enchants, inspires; 
That voice which sung of love, of liberty, 
Perrarcu lay there.” * 


Notwithstanding this early misfortune, the life of Petrarch was 
only too prosperous and happy—no not happy, except in the 
narrow worldly sense of the term; for alas! his splendid career 
of honor and pleasure grew dim before his eyes, and left him 
unsatisfied and melancholy. His entire life was a perfect contrast 
to that of Dante. Honored and caressed by popes and princes, 
the favorite of the muses and the idol of all, there was no dis- 
tinction which he could not reach, no pleasure which he could 
not taste. Learned, generous and kind, a man of genius and sta- 
tion, with no great faults, he had no great virtues. He inveighed 
against the vices of his patrons, but ever tetained their patronage. 
The friend of Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes and the advocate 
of freedom, he consorted all his life long with the most consum- 
mate despots, and derived his highest honors from hands that 
reeked with blood ! 

Petrarch was designed for the law, and studied at Bologna and 
other places. He made great progress in learning; but felt so 








* Italy—A poem. 
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strong an attraction to poetry, that he abandoned the legal pro- 
fession, sorely to the disappointment of his father, and gave him- 
self up to the muses. 

His residence at Avignon, at that time the site of the papal see, 
and on that very account one of the most licentious in Europe— 
his attachment to Laura, whom he has immortalized in his sonnets, 
his half devout, half carnal and platonic love, which burned, long 
after Laura was in her grave, and colored his whole subsequent 
life,—his solitary musings by the fountain of Vaucluse, and in his 
beautiful retreat at Arqua, are well known to all. 

As ascholar and a courtier, a poet and a man of genius, his 
fame, in his own day, was unbounded. He was crowned with 
laurel in the Capitol, and received the homage and applause, not 
only of Rome, but of Florence and Venice. He prided himself 
especially on his vast learning, his majestic Latin style, his efforts 
for the diffusion of classical learning, and especially his great epic 
poem of Africa, written in Latin, which he hoped to leave behind 
him as the richest monument of his genius. But all these posterity 
has forgotten, except his efforts for the restoration and diffusion 
of Latin literature, and his poems, which he regarded only as his 
solace and amusement. 

Dante created the language of Italian poetry ; Petrarch brought 
it to perfection. If the one was the Angelo of literature, the 
other was its Raffaele. In the extreme beauty and perfection of 
his diction, he has never been surpassed. No word of his has 
grown obsolete ; no figure has lost its freshness and elegance. 
Indulging occasionally in refined conceits, he is never weak or , 
redundant. His style is always firm, clear and beautiful. Of 
deep and stormy passion ; of strong and startling phraseology, 
he knows absolutely nothing ; but his sweetness, tenderness, and 
elegance, are inimitable. His poetry has all the clearness as 
well as splendor of the diamond, It always reminds us of the 
hardest and most delicate enamel. It is pervaded, moreover, by 
a serene light, a soft and pensive beauty. In fact it is the very 
perfection of what may be termed ideal or reflective passion, 
embodied in exquisite and graceful forms. 

The stormy age of Dante had begun to soften. Wealth and 
luxury begot effeminacy and weakness. Foreign mercenaries were 
hired to perform the fighting of the Italians, while the citizens gave 
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themselves up to the pursuits of commerce and literature. It 
was about this time that foreign barbarians overran the country ; 
and Petrarch in his old age saw Italy drenched in blood. He 
had travelled much, and seen many beautiful scenes in other 
jands; but his heart turned to Italy with intreasing affection. It 
was then an infinite grief to his generous heart to see his native 
country suffering from such a cause. Some of the finest passages 
in his poems have reference to this circumstance, and rise to a 
high pitch of indignant eloquence. His appeals upon this subject 
were not without effect. Native companies of patriotic citizens 
were formed; and the fierce marauders were driven from Italy. 
But this unhappy country has never been long free from intes- 
tine division or foreign invasion ; and not long after this a long 
and bloody war ensued, from the descent into Italy of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fourth. So that, between Popes and Emperors, 
Italy has scarce enjoyed a moment’s repose, from the fall of the 
ancient republics to the present time. 





Petrarch was tall and well formed, with noble and handsome 
features, large lustrous eyes, serene mouth, and lofty brow. His 
manners were courteous and fascinating ; and his character some- 
what generous, though by no means elevated and self-sacrificing. 
He wasn agreeable man of the world, with an ardent desire 
for the welfare of his friends and his native land, but without 
that loftiness of purpose and energy of character which are abso- 
lutely essential to high patriotism and virtue. He grew weary of 
his own honor and success, and discovered, too late, that he had 
failed to reach the tue end of life. He died in Arqua, his chosen 
retreat among the Euganean hills, a few miles from Padua, July 
llth, 1374. He was found by his attendants dead in his chair, 
his head leaning on the desk, with a book beside him, probably 
struck by apoplexy while engaged in reading. He was buried 
with great pomp, being followed to his grave by the Prince of 
Padua, the ecclesiastical dignitaries and the students of the Uni- 
versity. His tomb is the resort of many literary pilgrims. 


“There is a tomb in Arqua; reared in air 
Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones ot Laura’s lover; here repair 
Many familiar with his well sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
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To raise a language and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 

Watering the tree that bears his ludy’s name, 

With his melodious tears he gave himself to fame.” 


Byron, 

The idolatry withe which Petrarch has ever been regarded by 
his countrymen has begun to subside. But they still speak of him 
as “the tender, the elegant, the divine.” Far inferior to Dante 
Ariosto and Tasso in originality and vigor, he approaches them, 
perhaps equals them occasionally, in tenderness and beauty, His 
descriptions, mingled with sentiment and devotion, resembling in 
this respect the songs of Robert Burns, are singularly touching 
They remind us of the light of setting suns, or the pensive beauty 
of the moon and stars. 

When Petrarch found that the poems of his youth were the 
principal source of his fame, he bestowed upon them an elaborate 
revision. It is impossible to say how frequently they passed 
through the alembic of his criticism. He brought the melody and 
rhythm to the highest perfection. 

The following is one of his finest Canzones, and will give as 
fair an idea, as a translation can, of his peculiar style; 


CANZONE. 
In the still even, when with rapid flight ‘ 


Low in the western sky the sun descends 

To give expectant nations life and light, 

The aged.pilgrim, in some clime unknown, 

Slow journeying right onward, fearful bends, 

With weary haste, a stranger and alone ; 

Yet when his Jabor ends, 

He solitary sleeps, 

And in short slumber steeps 

Each sense of sorrow hanging on the day, 

And all the toil of the long past way : 

But, O, each pang that wakes with morn’s first ray, 
More piercing wounds my breast, 

When heavens eternal light sinks crimson in the west! 
His burning wheels when downward Phoebus bends, 
And leaves the world to night: its lengthened shade 
Each towering mountain o’er the vale extends; 

‘The thrifty peasant shoulders light his spade, 

With sylvan carol gay and uncouth note, 

Bidding his cares upon the wild winds float, 

Content in peace to share 

His poor and humble fare, 

As in that golden age 

We houor still, yet leave its simple ways — 
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Whoe' er so list, let joy his hours engage : 

No gladness e’er has cheered my gloomy days, 
Nor moment of repose, 

However rolled the spheres, whatever planet rose : 
Whereas the shepherd marks the sloping ray 

Of the great orb that sinks in o¢ean’s bed, 

While on the east, soft steals the evening gray, 

He rises and resumes the accustomed crook, 
Quitting the beechen grove. the field, the brook, 
And gently homeward drives the flock he fed; 
Then far from human tread, 

In lonely hut or cave, 

O’er which the green boughs wave, 

In sleep without a thought he lays his head : 

Ah! cruel love! at this dark, silent hour. 

Thou wak’st to trace, and with redoubled power, 
The voice, the step, the air 

Of her, who scorns thy claim, and flees the fatal snares, 


And in some sheltered bay at evening’s close, 
The marivers their rude coats round them fold, 
Stretched on the rugged plank in deep repose : 
But I, though Phoebus sink into the main 

And leave Granada wrapt in night, with Spain, 
Morocco, and the Pillars famed of old,— 
Though all of human kind, 

And every creature blest, 

All bush their ills to rest, 

No end to my unceasing sorrows find : 

And still the sad account swells day by day ; 

For since these thoughts on my lorn spirit prey, 
I see the tenth year roll ; 

Nor hope of pardon springs in my desporiding soul. 
Thus as I vent my bursting bosom’s pain, 

Lo! from the yoke I see the oxen freed, 

Slow moving homeward o’er the furrowed plain : 
Why to my sorrow is no pause decreed ? 

Why from my yoke no respite must I know? 
Why gush these tears, and never cease to flow? 
Ah me! what sought my eyes, 

When fixed in fond surprise, 

On her angelic face 

I gaze, and on my heart each charm impressed ? 
From which nor force nor art the sacred trace 
Shall e’er remove, till I the victim rest 

Of Death, whose mortal blow 

Shall my pure spirit free, and this warm frame lay low. 
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LYCIDAS AND ADONAIS. 


Joun Mitton and Percy Bysshe Shelley,—the grave old Puritan 
and the enthusiastic young unbeliever,—the author of Paradise 
Lost, and the author of Queen Mab,—are there in the bright cata. 
logue of English poets, any two, whose names call up more 
dissimilar associations, whose lives present a greater contrast, and 
whose works are held in more diverse estimation? Around the 
name of Milton, cling recollections of the stern times of the Com. 
monwealth, and of the mighty efforts which he put forth in the 
struggles of his day, and “ of which all Europe rang from side to 
side.” Shelley lived in no such stirring times, nor would they 
have been his proper element. We see Milton in all the many 
troubles of his life maintaining a cooler and nobler attitude, able 
still to “bear up and press right onward,” unbroken under age, 
neglect and blindness. 

In Shelley’s own language, 


** He died, 
Who was the sire of an immortal strain, 
Blind, old and lonely, when his country's pride 
The priest, the slave and the liberticide 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood ; he went, unterrified 
Into the gulf of death ; but his clear sprite 
Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light.” 


Shelley, on the contrary, in the ungoverned zeal of his bold spirit, 
opposing the most sacred institutions of human society, endured 
the punishment by which society avenged its wrongs with the 
fretfulness of a child, and not the firmness of a martyr. The one 
“ after long choosing and beginning late,” produced his immortal 
work at a time of life when the poetic powers are usually on the 
wane ; the other, a poet in his boyhood, was scarcely in the ma- 
turity of manhood, when the waves of the Mediterranean tilled 
his passionate heart forever. Both were lovers of liberty; but 
with Milton, it was liberty under law. Both hated oppression; 
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but Milton una rement necessary restraint and discipline ; while 
Shelley could in the school-room hear nothing but “ the harsh and 
grating strife of tyrants and of foes.” Both loved freedom of 
thought ; but it led Milton to devout belief, and Shelley to blas- 
phemous quibbling. ‘ 

But it is not our design to trace either a parallel or a contrast 
between these two poets. We have not time to speak of the no- 
ble life and character of Milton, or to awaken sorrow for the 
misfortunes and errors of Shelley. Yet it may be interesting to 
examine how two, so great and so unlike, have felt and have 


” 


written upon the same theme; and to see whether similar occa- 
sions inspire in them similar strains. We may find pleasure in 
hearing at the same time Milton lament for Lycidas, and Shelley 
weep for Adonais, and in observing the harmony between the 
majestic notes of the organ in one, and the wild sounds of the 
Eolian Harp in the other. And we may find profit also, when 
we see how the song of the Atheist hovers in despair around the 
grave, and vainly seeks for consolation in vague anticipations of 
future fame, while that of the Christian mounts boldly beyond 
death, and with a nobler flight rejoices in the confident hope of 
an immortality in heaven. 

Of the many who have read the monody of “ Lycidas,” few 
know or inquire who was the friend whose death Milton so beau - 
tifully bewails. His name, like those of Egyptian kings, buried 
beneath the pyramids, is unknown or uncared for amid the admi- 
ration which is felt for the “ monumentum @re perennius,” which 
the poet’s genius has erected to his memory. He knew indeed, 
as Milton tells us, 


Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme, 


but his poetry was not of a kind to win immortality; and the 
few specimens of it which remain are known only to the anti- 
quary and little valued even by him. That he was young, learned 
and accomplished, and that his unfortunate death was lamented in 
other elegies than that of the great epic poet, is the extent of the 
information, which the great mass of readers possess about him. 
There are no circumstances in his life or his death sufficient, of 
themselves, to be remembered at this day; and thus the'verse 
which embalms his memory has none of the charms which a fond 
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regret for its sub might awaken. As Mr. Edward King, of 
Christ’s College, he has long been forgo’ ; but, as Lycidas, 
he still 
“ Sepulchred in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 

It is very different with him whom > ey celebrated as 
+ Adonais.” The genius, the poetry, and the unhappy death of 
Keats are still and will ever be remer red. The sensitive 
plant, nipped by the rough blast of criticism, did not die without 
leaving behind at least its blossoms and “the promise of the 


fruit,” which maturity would have ripened. Though his writings 
are imperfect and unfinished, still they will live; for, in his own 
prophetic language, 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Tts loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.”’ 
Admiration for the sweetness of his poetry, increased perhaps 
by sorrow for his fate, and by wonder 
m i _@ 
“that the mind, that fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article,” 
gives additional interest to the lament of Shelley. We see in it 
not only the grief of friend for friend and of poet for poet, but 
regret for the works of beauty which might have been expected 
frnm Keats’ riper years. We see the poet sorrowing for a logs 
per } g 


} 


in which we are partakers; and as Milton longed to 
* call up him who left half told 
“he story of Cambuscan bold,” 

so we, in our selfishness, mainly wish to summon Adonais back 
to complete “ Hyperion.” The death of one so young and 80 
gifted is always a melancholy event, but there was cause for un 
usual sorrow in the fate of Keats, He did not, like White, sink 
beneath over-exertion in study; nor did he fall a victim to any 
common malady. Though the disease which proved fatal to him 
was consumption, the cause of that, and of his death, was in the 
mind, and not the body. The pain and agitation which a severe 
and unjust criticism on his “ Endymion” caused his delicate and 
sensitive mind, he could not recover from; and before he had 
reached his twenty-fifth year, he was at rest amid the ruinsof 
Rome, beneath 
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‘‘a slope of green acce 
Where, like an infant's smile. over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass was'spread.’”’ 


ss, 


It may seem strange that a literary criticism should have had 
such an unfortunate effect ; but Keats wasa man (or boy) of great 


susceptibility. The attack, though like that which roused Byron, - 


erushed him. The blow intended for th > poem reached farther 
and struck the poet; and its injustice was acknowledged ‘too 
late.* 

But we must return to the more direct consideration of dtr 
subject. No reader can fail to observe the exquisite melody of 
the two poems of which we have spoken. Milton’s power to 
make music from the rough sounds of our language has ‘often 
been wondered at and‘admired. In his ereat epic poem” mere 
catalogues of rude and uncouth names are so artfully arranged 
by his skill, as to charm the ear by their music, and sometimes 
to dwell as favorite passages inthe memory. Take as an instance 
the following, 

* from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Cran, 
And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 
To Paquin of Sinan Kings, and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul, 
Down to the Golden Chersonese,” ec. 


In this power over our language he has certainly never been 





surpassed ; and no one who is unacquainted with his writings 
can know the majestic me lody of English in prose or verse, ‘or 


its sweetness in the hands of a skillful writer. Although “Hycis, 


das” was a youthful effort, still it exhibits the same ear to appre- 
ciate and skill to develop the music of rhythm. An apparent 
irregularity in the rhyme is so contrived as to prevent monotony, 


* The reader will remember Byron’s doggrel verses : ’ 


«Who killed John Keats?” 
“ T,” said the Quarterly, 
So savage and tartarly ; 
“Twas one of my feats.” 


** Who shot the arrow ?” 
«Tho poet-priest Milman, 
(So ready to kill man.) 

Or Southey, or Barrow.” 
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and to produce the: most sguiahle effects. What can be more 
more melodious than the opening. 
‘* Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once mor», 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh end crude, 
And with forced fingers rude, 
Scatter your leaves ‘before the mellowing year.” 

In this art, so necessary to the poet, Shelley was no mean pro- 
ficient. There is, we think, no one of all our modern poets, who 
has excelled him in this respect, that is, in the music and sweet- 
ness of his verse. And we say this without abating at all our 
admiration of Moore’s high polish, Scott’s wonderful versatility, 
and Wordsworth’s flowing stateliness. The commencement of 
Queen Mab shows what harmony resides in that least harmonious 
of metres, irregular blank verse; and in “ Adonais” we cannot 
go amiss, to find proofs of our assertion. Let us take as one the 
stanza in which the poet changes from his sorrow to rejoicing. 

“ He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 
Nor when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


Throughout the whole of “ Lycidas” the classic taste and ae: 
quirements of Milton are conspicuous. A deep and thorough 
scholar, as well as a poet, he was familiar with all the beauties of 
those great writers who survived the darkness of the middle ages, 
and have become the models for modern times. His poem, fol- 
lowing, to some extent, the character of ancient pastoral poetry, 
is rich with allusions to the mythology of Greece and Rome. The 
invocation is to the 

« Sisters of the sacred well, 
Which from beneath the feet of Jove doth spring.” 

It is the song of an “ uncouth swain,’’ lamenting “ to the oaks 
and rills” the loss of his brother shepherds, and thinking of the 
happy times which they have passed together in rural oecupa» 
tions; while to the skillful touch of the fiute 

“ Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 


From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 
And old Dameetas loved to hear their song.” 
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Shelley too was a lover of classic poetry, and had imbibed 
much of its spirit ; as we may see in his “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
and in his translation of the Homeric Hymn to Mercury. But 
his imaginative mind had a mythology of its own, if we may so 
call it. While doubting, or probably disbelieving, the existence 
of the God of revelation, he yet seems to adopt, in his own words, 
“the hypothesis of a pervading spirit coéternal with creation.” 
This belief arose doubtless in part from the peculiar and imagina- 
tive character of his intellect, and from that love for the ideal 
which would not suffer him to be contented with the every-day 
view of the outward world. He was not satisfied with the mate- 
rial; every thing must in his mind be spiritualized. Thus uni- 
versal nature became a species of Deity ; and thoughts, passions 
and feelings assumed a personality in his poetry. Yet this was 
not the sért of personality by means of which Spencer filled his 
great poem with such numerous allegorical characters. The per- 
sonages in “The Faéry Queen” are men and women, of true 
flesh and blood, though standing often as the representatives of 
mental emotions. But the beings whom the mind of Shelley 
gathered around itself, in its fondness for the ideal, were of a 
different nature. They were abstractions, and may be said to 
have been to Spencer’s allegorical beings, as Ianthe’s soul to her 
body. 

“Twas a sight 
Of wonder to behold the body and soul. 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there, 
But oh how different !” 

When those who moulded the system of ancient mythology (if 
indeed it did not rather form itself) had conceived the abstract 
idea of beauty, influenced by the love of the real, they gave it a 
body, and it became Venus. The valor of the warrior became 
embodied in Mars; the wisdom of the wise in Minerva. Shelley 
stopped short of this. His mind loved the abstract, and preferred 
the spirit of beauty to any embodiment. This is the principal 
reason why his poetry is not, and probably never will be, popu- 
lar. We will not say that it requires too much thought, but it 
requires a kind of thought to which the greater part of readers 
are disinclined. 


“ Adonais” is full of instances of the power of Shelley’s imagi- 
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nation, and of that peculiarity of which we have spoken, It 
abounds with the most delicate and beautiful personifications, 


‘*Oh weep for Adonais! The quick Dreams, 
The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not, 
Wander no more from kindling brain to brain, 
But droop there, whence they sprung, and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength nor find a home again. 
* And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries 
‘Our love, our hope, our sorrow is not dead ; 
See on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 
Like dew upon asleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some dream has loosened from his brain.” 
Lost Angel from a ruined Paradis« 
She knew not ’twas her own.” 

How exquisite and how imaginative is this picture! How 
characteristic of Shelley, and how unlike “ poetry for the mil- 
lion !” Its beauties are not to be understood by a careless peru- 
sal, but will repay attentive study. 

Of one line in this extract we must take notice, as it has a close 


resemblance to the passage in “ Lycidas.” 


** Weep no more, woful shepherds, wee 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead.” 


» no more, 


The expression in the two poems is the same, though there is 


no similarity in the general train of thought. The use of the 
words by Shelley, if a plagiarism, was doubtless an unintentional 
one. 

In quoting the beginning of “ Lycidas,” we have shown how 


h him in his sorrow for the 


Milton calls upon nature to join wit 
death of his friends, as if she felt a sympathy for his loss. 
‘** Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say that, when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 

With this same feeling which inspired Milton, and which Scott 
has thus beautifully described, Shelley paints, in lines of inimita- 
ble sweetness, the death of Adonais. 

“‘ Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year?” 
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t « Lost echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 

Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day.” 


Let us now turn back to Milton, and compare a strain of equal 
though dissimilar beauty, where he invokes the valleys with 


: “their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues” to deck the re- 
mains of the departed poet; where he bids them 
“ Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 
The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose and the well-attired wood-bine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.” 
v 
. It needs no words to point out the beauty of this passage or to 
mark how it differs from the extracts which we have taken from 
Adonais. Less highly imaginative, it possesses a gracefulness of 
: description more easily comprehended than are the delicate 
thoughts of Shelley. 
The melancholy death of Shelley adds a deep interest to the 
last stanza of “ Adonais.” It seems, as suggested by another, to 
: have been almost prophetic of his fate. 
p ‘‘ My spirit’s bark is driven 
| Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 


Whose sails were never to the tempest given. 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 

7 I am borne darkly, fearfully afar. 7 
Whilst burning from the inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


Like Lycidas, he perished at sea. 


‘‘ Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 

“Ah me! I fondly dream! 

t Had ye been there, for what could that have done? 

3 W hat could the muse herself, that Orpheus bore, 

The muse herself for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was sent; 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ?” 
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While he was returning home in a boat, from a sailing excur- 
sion, a thunder storm swept over the boat and enveloped it jn 
darkness. When the storm had passed on, the boat and all on 
board had disappeared under the waters. ‘The boat is said to 
have been unseaworthy. 


“Tt was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse and and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.” 

Shelley, though not a believer in the Bible, was yet its con. 
stant reader and ardent admirer. No mind so poetical as his 
could fail to read with the highest delight the sublimities of the 
lyrical and prophetic parts of the Scriptures. As they furnished 
much of the ground-work of Paradise Lost, so even Shelley occa- 
sionally interwove them into his poetry. In the poem before us, 
one passage at least may be traced to that sublime burst of poetry 
in which Isaiah describes hell rising to receive the fallen Lucifer, 
Shelley in similar language pictures the reception of the spirit of 
Keats among those who won a lasting fame during their lives, 


“The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, filled beyond mortal thought 
Far in the unapparent.” 
‘ Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry.” 
Perhaps also to the same divine source we might refer the line, 
“ He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he :” 


as well as the similar thought in the couplet of Coleridge 


“Is that a death-bed where a Christian dies? 
Yes, but not his; ’tis death itself that dies.” 

Would that Shelley from such studies had learned a higher 
lesson than sublimity! It seems strange that a mind, which, 
though often ungoverned and erring, was yet loving towards 
others and earnest in its wishes for the welfare of mankind, 
should have so imperfectly felt the beauty of the moral teachings 
of the Bible. He was not of the school of Byron, whose doctrine 
has been said to be, to hate your neighbor and love your neigh- 
bor’s wife. His resolve was, in his own words, 

“T will be wise, 
And just and free and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 


The selfish and the strong still tyrannize, 
Without reproach or check.” 
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And his writings are in harmony with this resolution. Vice is 
never painted in glowing colors. The tragedy of the Cenci, 
founded on an incident of horrible guilt, is not in the least defiled 
with obscenity. He adopted, it is true, and in his youth advo- 
cated false and very dangerous views respecting marriage ; but 
this error was in the head, not in the heart. It was an error, 
and a great one; highly injurious to the welfare of human soci- 
ety and to the true happiness of individuals; but it was the fault 
of judgment. His wish was, in this, as in every thing else, to 
benefit mankind. He followed what seemed to him true wisdom 
and virtue; but his disbelief influenced and perverted his judg- 
ment. 
“Upon his pathway shone 
All stars from heaven, except tie guiding one.” 

This disbelief darkens the conclusion of “ Adonais. The atheist 
could sing but feebly and discouragingly of a hereafter. He 
could only say of Keats, 

“He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead :” 


Or where, unwilling to rest in such poor consolation as this, he 
added 


“Peace! peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep; 
He hath awakened from the dream of life ;”’ 


still he could only rejoice that 


* He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird.” 


With how much higher beauty does Milton pour forth the 


’ 


concluding lines of “ Lycidas;” casting aside his sorrow and 


looking beyond “ the watery floor,” under which his friend had 
sunk, like “the day-star in his ocean bed.” 


** So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of him that walked the waves, 
Where other groves and other streams along 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves; 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
With solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from their eyes.” 

How the verse of Milton rises with the theme of a real immor- 
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tality, and how his heart expands in the contemplation of that 
happiness which tongue cannot express. 

We do not venture to hope in conclusion that we have done 
any justice to eithe: of these poems. We have felt constantly 
that to give short extracts from them was to break the mirror 
into pieces. Each is such a perfect whole in itself, that to be 
thoroughly enjoyed it must be read as a whole. And we have 
doubted what to select, where every thing was so beautiful, 
“ Lycidas” is probably familiar to all our readers, but “ Adonais” 
may not be as well known. It would be pleasure to us to know 
that we have called the attention of any to its beauties, who had 
been ignorant of them. Different as it is from Milton’s poem, it 
is little, if any, inferior. There are not perhaps in it any lines as 
full of feeling as those in which Milton speaks of his intimacy 
with his friend : 

“For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade and rill: 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 

What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn.” 
Nor is this strange; for the relations between Shelley and Keats 
were not of as tender a nature as those which had existed between 
our great epic poet and his lost companion. Besides, Shelley’s 
poetry is not, to any great extent, the poetry of the passions. He 
was, as he thought himself, too metaphysical and abstract to touch 
the heart very powerfully. And this is another reason why his 
poetry is not popular. But in his own sphere, in what we have, 
for want of a better word, called, with no great precision, the 
exercise of his imaginative powers, he has few equals. It is im- 
possible within our narrow limits to show accurately what this 
sphere was, and to point out the peculiar character of his poetry. 
We can only trust that it has been somewhat indicated by the 
quotations which we have made. And when we look back at 
the extent of our quotations from both of the poems, we feel 
some confidence that our readers will not be weary of the rough 
thread of our article, on which we have strung so many pearls. 
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BY AN EX-MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 


(Addressed to his Second-Cousin.) 





PARTIES. 

Wuen you and I, Stanhope, speak generally of social assem- 
blies, we call them instinctively “ parties ;” as if that was the most 
comprehensive term which can be applied to them. Those who 
like the phrases may chatter of soirées, fétes, receptions, levees, 
assemblies and private balls, as if they had familiarly enjoyed the 
entree of Beaufort House, Cavendish Square, or Gunnersbury 
Park. But commend me to old-fashioned parties—both the 
things and the words. I do not hesitate to go to a soiree, when I 
am asked, although I know beforehand that I am doomed to 
make a fourth hand at whist, with an old lady in a cap and 
decked with a horrible profusion of false stringlets, for a partner. 
Receptions I like amazingly, for one is not compelled to stay a 
moment longer than he pleases. Assemblies I fancy too, for the 
same reason that I fancy a good comic almanac. But “ parties”— 
ah, Stanhope! there I am at home. That glorious feeling of 
perfect equality which one enjoys at them,—being neither trou- 
bled with being disdained or disdaining any body else,—is the 
genuine sensation of gentility; the true healthful atmosphere 
which a lady or gentleman loves to breathe. 

The first crisis which calls good manners into requisition in 
reference to parties is either to give or respond to an invitation. 
The question of whom your wife shall invite I will not discuss 
here: whether you shall go into highways and hedges or not, is 
your concern, not mine. But if you ask me, when your wife 
shall invite her company, pray let me advise you, if you do not hap- 
pen to live in a large city, not to allow her to send out her billets 
ten days beforehand. Where, as in a metropolis, your friends 
are liable to be “ previously engaged” by perfect strangers to 
.you in an opposite quarter of the town, and where social assem- 
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blies occur on almost every evening of the week, and where 
dresses are purchased and made (nominally) for your particular 
party, it is well to be early enough. But if you live in a place, 
where you know every body, and when everybody is going to 
give a party with mathematical certainty,—where not a flounce 
need be altered or a sleeve made over in order to make a dress 
seem to have been bought new since the last jam,—do not ape 
the metropolis. If you live in Yarmouth, don’t parade as if you 
flourished in Boston. 

If you ask me, when you should answer an invitation to a party, 
I should beg you not to imitate a fashion which I fear is growing 
too prevalent: of postponing the reply, when one declines an 
invitation, until the guests have begun to assemble in the parlor 
and festivities have commenced. The bad manners of such delay 
becomes glaringly apparent, when one reckons up the probable 
consequences of a general practice of it. The lady hostess might 
doubt whether she was to secure any guests or not, if all were 
to send their replies after the hour for assembling had gone by. 
Besides, the delay looks too much like what it really is in me 
cases; a neglect and oversight of the hospitality of the hostess, 
leading the person invited either to forget to send a seasonable 
answer or to think the whole matter not worth attending to until 
the last moment. Moreover, the lady hostess can hardly be ex- 
pected to read such a note until the next morning, when the 
banquet hall is deserted, and the billet is worse than a dead letter. 

How should you, (or rather Mrs. Stanhope) invite a person to 
a party? In the first place, let the invitation be decently well 
written, without a blot or stain on the sheet. Ladies never make 
a much greater mistake than when they assign certain defiled 
sheets of note-paper to certain rather undesirable people. They 
are the very persons, of all others, to note and feel the slight of 
an ill-looking billet. If you use those little square bits of paper, 
sometimes seen, do not fold them but once, and never fail to put 
them into an envelope. It is best, I think, always to use envel- 
opes, although I see some very genteel notes without them. 
When you select paper, don’t be particular to buy any that has 
in the corner somebody else’s initials, or a little purple marigold, 
or red violet, or green rose, or that has a filagree edge or lace 


border. These are all as vulgar as a visiting card printed in 








. Seem to rise up before us, and one of them seems to be inevita- 
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Roman letters and with a blue border. The plainest, whitest 
and thickest paper is the best, even if it be innocent of gilt edges. 
To get your own initials stamped upon it, which is done without 
extra cost in stationery-establishments abroad, is not undesirable. 





If you persist in seeing a silver border to your note, have also 
the good taste to purchase envelopes to match. 

The form of the invitation or answer should be as simple as 
possible. On that account, it is better to choose the ordinary and 
common place phraseology instead of making a bold stroke for 
originality in three lines, Some forms in common use are, how- 
ever detestable. “ Miss Jones will be happy to see,” says one, 
“Mr. Tompkins on Friday evening.” Happy to see him !— 
Where ? In the street —or how ? Alone !—Another says, “ Miss 
Simson requests the company, &c.” That is rather bluff and 
business-like. A better form would be; “ Will Mr. Watkins 
favor Miss Warren, &c.:” while the best formula of all, in my 
judgment, is after this fashion; “Miss Williams requests the 
pleasure of Mr. Smith’s company on Wednesday evening next at 
eight o’clock.” She then slips the date below at the left hand. 

Perhaps Miss Williams wishes to invite Miss Smith also. If 
she cannot spare paper for two notes, as strict ceremony might 
require, but which is unnecessary among reasonably familiar 
friends, she ought not to say, “the company of Miss Smith and 
brother ;” 
ina pile of invitations. It sounds too much like “ Dombey and 
Son :” it smacks of "Change. It would sound better to write, 
“ Miss Smith and her brother.” 

Mr. Smith sits down to answer Miss Williams’ invitation. If 
he accepts, it is very easy to say; “ Mr. S. accepts with pleasure 
Miss Williams’ polite invitation for Wednesday evening.” But 
suppose that he declines. Ah! there’s the rub. We doubt whe- 
ther making excuses does not more severely tax human inge- 


although I see something of that kind very frequently 


” 


nuity than any other one exercise in the world; especially the 
false excuses made in the world of fashion. Nay, after the excuse 
is found and determined upon, the difficulty of expressing it has 
baffled many a Yankee Blessington and New York D’Orsay. It 
is fearfully hard to take the starch out of a ceremonious “ re- 
gret.” Sophomorical phrases, bad grammar, or blank rudeness 
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ble. Does Mr. T. regret that a severe cold, or a previous en- 
gagement, or serious indisposition, “puts it out of his power to 
accept ?” That sounds ill. Does he fecl inclined to regret that 
one of these things “ renders it impossible” or “ compels him to 
decline?’ That is worse. I wish I had room for some speci- 
mens of genius in this department which I have carefully pre- 
served. They would “make an angel weep” with laughter. [I 
advise you, Stanhope, nevér to use the word “ decline” in this 
connection at all—it is too harsh—but simply to “ regret that a 
previous engagement or a severe cold will not permit you to ac- 
cept Miss Williams’ polite invitation for Wednesday evening.” 
Don’t say “ eve ;” thatis a most sickening abbreviation ; although 
it is not uncommon. 

The only case of difficulty, which will ever arise in addressing 
a note, is when one wishes to speak of two sisters. Shall it be 
the “ Miss Thomsons” whom you address, or the “ Misses Thom- 
son ?” Now you know by experience that if you ask for the 
“Misses Thomson” at the door of a house, however much you 
may emphasize the definite article, the servant will be sure to send 
the lady mother, ready to entertain you by all sorts of questions 
about your family, or, after you have sent for the young ladies, to 
make your little circle just one too large. In conversation, too, 
and even among the majority of well-bred people, it takes almost 
a whole lecture on philology to explain whom you do mean and 
whom you do not mean by the Misses Thomson. So on the 
whole, I have come to the conclusion that it is best to address a 
note on the outside to one of the sisters, speak within the billet of 
the two as “the Misses T.” and talk about them as the “ Miss 
Thomsons,” at the peril of some day thrusting the phrase into the 
face of an author of a book on etiquette or school grammar. 

In order to be “short,” I must reserve subjects adjacent to the 
present until next month, when I will undertake to be your cha- 
peron both to and at a party. Pray be patient. 
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TRAVELLING EPISTLES. 
I. 
Saratoca Sprines, Aug. 1848. 
Ir is fashionable, as you very well know, very dear 
Dux, for people, who have been to the American Baie for a 
series of twenty or thirty years, to mourn bitterly about its 
changes. Disdainfully, or dolefully, they exclaim, that Saratoga 
is not what it used to be, in their day. “ Ah preclarum diem !” 
That halcyon time of life, technically termed “ our day,” is some- 
thing which we seem to pass through all unconsciously, and only 
to discover, when we have transfixed it with the Parthian arrows 
of memory. It extends over an illimitable period, embracing all 
the enjoyments known during the past century, and yet is talked 
of familiarly at thirty-five, as if at had gone by full ten years 
before. It is the great paradox of time; containing events enough 
for a considerable fraction of eternity, but occupying an impalpa- 
ble part of the sum of human life. 

One scarcely needs any satirical clearness of vision to suggest 
why certain people find Saratoga sadly altered. Pray, were not 
they belles then, with an admirer at each elbow and a third fol- 
lowing behind like a footman? Did they not then wear their 
own hair instead of their present tresses, the rightful owners of 
which were under ground long ago? Were they not then under 
the surveillance of anxious mothers, whose main anxiety was, lest 
their daughters should not be kept sufficiently out of their sight by 
romantic and eligible young gentlemen ? In other words, do they 
not see a different face and figure reflected in their mirrors from 
that they once blushed with pride to see, and has not Saratoga 
changed to them because they have changed to all the world ¢ 
Old belles, who have at last been compelled to sound only a family 
tinkle, and call a dull husband to breakfast, or—heart-wrung—to 
toll a knell over dead and buried affections, are the quickest of 
all orders of beings at seeing change around themselves; the 
slowest to observe any change in themselves. On this account, 
they discover instanter that crowds of “ upstarts” have succeeded 
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the “ real gentlemen,” who used to vie for their fair hands in the 
dances at Congress Hall: that hosts of ungenteel people, whom 
they do not know and have never heard of, and who manifest a 
strange indifference to their presence, have usurped Saratoga. 
Heigh-ho ! what is so bad in utilitarian America, where people 
are never valued for what they have been, as to be out of date, 
But Saratoga has changed, Dux. Some external matters remain 
as they were, I know. The gentle creeper still draws its light fes- 
toons of verdure around the tall white pillars of Congress and 
Union Halls. The number of legs and cigars ranged along the 
piazza remains about as large as ever. The same stereotyped 
simper is to be observed at Congress Spring, when a lady accepts 
a glass of detestable water from a gentleman who shapes himself 
into a parenthesis to offer it. Some faces even seem unaltered, 
since I saw them in my young days, as if dissolved magnesia, 
potash and iodine was to them the very Fountain of Youth. But 
look at Congress Hall, once the Pagoda of Fashion. How 
sobered is its once epicurean look! Would you believe it 1~it is 
a Temperance House, a Cold Water Establishment. Where the 
tincture of logwood and drugged cider once flowed under the 
generous names of port and champagne, the chances are that for 
the cholic you would be obliged to take essence of peppermint 
instead of burnt brandy. Washingtonianism is one of the par- 
venus who now flourish at Saratoga, although it must be owned 
that the bloated old nabob, Bacchus, holds his own very well yet. 
The accomplished artist in silhouettes has vanished, and a seven- 
by-nine ice-creamery and Congress-water-bottling establishment 
have succeeded the “ Temptation of St. Anthony” and the gallery 
of black profiles. Billiard-rooms, nine-pin alleys and shooting 
galleries have increased indefinitely, and a congregation of black- 
legs almost or quite outnumbers the votaries of fashion. A race 
of newspaper spies are now on hand, instead of that one corres- 
pondent who lived in mysterious incognito, and made up his judg- 
ments and delivered them with the deliberation and skill of a 
chancellor. These fellows are ready to puff the most common- 
place faces and figures, always flatter the most forward and bra- 
zen women, and deal in a phantasmagoria of fine phrases, obso- 
lete before you and I were born, about “ mazy steps,” “ glorious 
eyes,” “ineffable grace,” and so on, when their theme is nothing 
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more than the modern ricochetting walk called a cotillion; or 
that irregular melée of revolving pumps (handles and all) called 
the “ Redowa.” 

But the greatest change is in the people who frequent the great 
watering place. They are a fashionable Babel. They. have no 
esprit de corps. They are pezhaps as good people, on the whole, 
as ever came to Saratoga. They may have the same pretensions 
to dignity, gentility and esteem as the guests of former days. But 
they do not make that bundle of elegance, that association of true 
' gentility, which was known years ago. 

What has brought about these mischievous mutations ? Listen ! 
do you hear that piercing steam-screech, that clattering station- 
7 bell and rumbling train? Then you are answered. F tell you 
honestly that it is the railroad fiend, the iron centaur, that has 
changed the destiny of Saratoga. Although that railway is the 


; most miserable extant, and travelling over it is a trip along the 
, confines of the other world ; although its rate of speed is a carica- 
; ture on steam locomotion ; and would hardly put Fulton’s first 


steamboat to the blush; although I rejoiced heartily, when I 


al 


heard that its old locomotive had been the other day converted 
by a smart smash into fossil remains; yet it has metamorphosed 


r 

t Saratoga. Come, Dux, you are a philosopher: so follow your 
. old bachelor friend through his argument. 

1 Any body, who wishes to travel, and can afiord to pay the 
" railroad fare and a board-bill of a day or two, is rather more 
. likely, for curiosity’s sake, to visit Saratoga than any other place. 
t To enjoy the social intercourse of friends or elegant leisure is not 
y in most cases the object desired. Once the difficulties of getting 
g here, and the expense of a four or five days’ journey from New 
. York induced only such to comé to the seat of fashion, as 
e meant to stay. Pains were taken beforehand to secure a pleasant 
‘. sojourn, by making up large parties of congenial and familiar 
. friends. But now it is so easy. to come, that friends take little 
a pains to set out in company, and, so far from intending a stay; 
. many hie hither only to look and leave. The consequence is, that 
.- an immense number of strangers are thrown together,. to make 
7 the most of each other. People come, depending on chance to, 
. furnish them with acquaintances, in whom they expect to take a 
g Saratoga interest and then forget. Having no knowledge of, and 
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therefore little respect for each other, they are as likely to select 


the worst as the best acquaintances, and to manufacture their 
enjoyment to order out of very slim materials. 

Now what is the consequence? Throw a parcel of fashion- 
able men and women utterly ignorant of each other together, and 
‘what will be the workings of human depravity! Of course, they 
will not, like the men who sprouted from the dragon’s teeth sown 
by Cadmus, fall to and murder each other! But the same im- 
pulse of opposition and resistance will stir them. They will 
regard each other in the light of fashionable enemies, who are 
trying to outshine them, and whom therefore they must try to 
outshine. The desire to “show off” will become universal at 
once, and smothered rivalries will be the general order of pro- 
ceeding. To shine in dress will be one object, no doubt, and 
instead of coming down genteelly in plain morning attire, rich 
materials and jewelry will be seen flaunting in the parlors in the 
morning. But the great ambition for show will be exhibited in a 
perpetual pretence of enjoyment. “See, you stranger, what a 
fine time I am having,” will be the dialect of motions and man- 
ners, All the time will be spent in trying to seem to enjoy one’s- 
self. Ihave seen a fair woman lean on the arm of one of the 
hirsute fops, whom I knew she in her heart despised, and wrench 
her sweet lips into a sculpture-like, stony smile, at his vapid 
nothings, (to which she was not listening,) merely to pretend to 
be in delectable company. Meanwhile, I have half-respected her, 
when she seemed to read the cold leaden look of contemptuous 
inquiry which I fixed upon her, and threw back to me one bright 
glance of intelligence. The loud laughter and voluble conversa- 
tion I have heard this evening in the piazza of one of the hotels, 
have a hollow, hollow sound. If no spectators were by, those 
words and smiles would all be reserved. Nay, I have been con- 
vinced how real is this vulgarity, when I have seen persons from 
the same small township make each other’s acquaintance for the 
first time at Saratoga, and strike up an intimacy, which to all ap- 
pearances is as hearty and jocund as if Orestes had met Pylades 
after a year’s separation. Even your great lady, who will cut 
him after they both get back to N , how makes an innocent 
vender of dry goods her tool, for playing off before strangers her 
comedy of assumed enjoyment. 
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Do you remember, Dux, how different it once was; when the 
difficulties of coming hither were such as to keep away from 
Saratoga all those who did not expect to stay there? Now stay- 
ing is the exception, not the rule. Curiosity, not love of society, 
is the motive of most modern visitors to Saratoga. Why, dear 
Dux, you must recollect, when parties of fifty or even eighty used 
to make arrangements in the winter at New York for a summer’s 
visit to the Springs: when a passage for the company up the 
Hudson was engaged full a month beforehand, and the trip was 
enlivened, as Anthony and Cleopatra enlivened their voyage up 
the Nile, with music and dances; when stages were specially 
chartered to transport them over the rest of their route, and a 
long, merry and leisurely enjoyment of each other’s society was 
the reward of their momentous journey. Then the picking-up- 
system of making acquaintances was unknown, and a nucleus 
was formed for a joyous and harmonious society, which made 
week after week pass like a wedding-day. , 

* * * * 

I am aware that I am not writing in the usual vein of your travelling 
correspondent, and must leave philosophy to take to painting. Imagine 
yourself, then, by my side this morning, as I stood a silent observer at 
Congress Spring. For it is my chief delight at this place, (which I con- 
fess is not my element since the flower of my youth shed its petals) to 
watch, without a particle of sympathy, the droll realities and mockeries 
that pass before me. 

Here comes an old lady, plump as a firkin, and I doubt not as unctu- 
ous, dressed in peony and marigold muslin, and weighing not far from 
two hundred pounds; and yet with as vigorous a waddle as ever a 
Dutch burgomaster of New Amsterdam broke into, at the approach of 
a Yankee peddler. You might know that she had not come to Saratoga 
for the sake of her own health, even if you did not see those two lean 
women in black, whom she is dragging ruthlessly along, one suspended 
on each elbow. How pale and reluctant are their faces, as they sidle 
ahead with forlorn submission. How flushed and triumphant is the 
face of the feminine Danizl Lambert, as she pulls her victims along, 
with an air which seems to say ; ‘“* Come on, you little starvelings ; get 
well; take exercise ; you’ll be as hearty and strong as I am shortly; 
don’t you see what a blessed thing it is to be in good health?” And 
forward she strides, looking, on the whole, pretty much like a bull-frog 
escorting a pair of grass-hoppers. 

You observe a male personage approaching with an impertinent 
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swagger, and an immense surface of Byroni collar. He is a legi- 
timate descendant, I doubt not, of the chap w i Horace met in the 
Via Sacra. He has come to Saratoga to make a intances, to Invade 
joyous little « rcles anid cliques, and render h universally de trop. 
He is not merely a bore. He is much worse t ) that. Among men 
you might cal! him an anthropophagus, a can . Among women, he 
is nothing short of a vampyre. His breadth of linen, in connection with 
his epidemic qualities, induces them to call him familiarly “ The Chol- 
era,” (* collarer !"’) 

But here comes an original, and (what is bette: 1n original in female 
form. Her form is asairy as a sprite’s. Ah I remember : it was but 
yesterday that she was driving two-in hand wit marvellous nerve and 
grace in front of the United Hotel. & has now taken posses- 
sion of a cane a 1 is mimicki y some dar 1) awa ‘rer in her style of 
flourishing it and in the long steps she takes. As Dickens said of the 
sherry-cobbler, “that---that’s—go d.” How her piercing blue eyes flash 
with a mischievous light, as she peers into you: ntenance so inqui- 
ringly. Shoisa little « ious, and does not care who knows it. Her 
pouting lip says, * look at my face, and then sneer at my actions, if you 


dare, you sardonic oid ba ‘helor.” And on she strut casting a warning 
glance at me as I shape my features into a wicked simile. 


I see you are struck With a gay little party that is now approaching. 





You are excusable; shall 1 present you? There is J- . With the 
must lustrous complexion you ever saw, whose face has the beautiful 
repose of an odalisque’s. W hat perfect brown hair lies over her fore- 
head and clings lovingly around a contour of face which would be mas- 
sive, Were it not so exquisitely feminine. Her almost blonde beauty 
contrasts finely with the bilious face of the truly gentlemanly cavalier 
who accompunies her, whose keen and dark eye is wonderfully soft- 
ened just now by his emotions of gallantry. There too is H——, 
whose unexceptionable elegance of figure and grace of motion may not 
strike you, but will create in her favor a prepossession which you may 
not take pains to explain to yourself. Come, are you not in love with 


those deep womanly eyes, and those lips that partand meet with such 





indescribable sweetness? Note her smile, too. It is not merely a 
superficial look of delight that you observe. You seem rather to be 
looking through a long vista of bright thoughts and emotions, into her 
very heart. Come, bespeak her. I forewarn you that she has the 
gift of words, both witty and wise. You will hardly find her match for 
felicity and propriety of language, although it is any thing but the prim 
stupidity, elegantly expressed, which characterizes the common sort of 
“sensible” women. If her thoughts do come first from the frigid zone 


of her intellect, clear and crystalline, they always pass through the 
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tropical region of her heart before they escape in words. Ah, Dux! 
when a woman really has the power of touching expression and has a 


rich treasure of feminine wisdom and feeling to express, is she not 





dangerous? But H is too full of self-respect to play the game of 
a belle, and to exchange with every customer the small change of flat- 
tery, which, by the way, is generally coined of brass. She does not 
court to be courted. She may even annoy you by the sincere estima- 
tion in which she seems to hold her own dignity of character. She 
may seem too little impressible ; but, l assure you, that no one will 
respect you sooner or more warmly, if you deserve it. In short, do not 
fear that she will patronize and repel you, or, on the contrary, hope to 
make atoy of her. Asa family secret, I may tell you that she is some- 
thing of an adventuress, and means hereafterto adorn the first circles of 
Patagonia. 

The lady with the large, shrewd, grey eyes, so observing and yet so 
indifferent, next to H——, is her sister, although you would hardly be- 
lieve it. Yes, you lo»k a little tender or so, as you fix your gaze on her, 
but beware. You may be sure that she will presume nothing in your 
took 
a ride on horseback with her the other day, and his “ inyured innocence” 


favor, and is as hard to catch as a Will-o’-the-Wisp. Poor R 





has not yet recovered from the shock she gave it, by deriding the diffi- 
culty which he experienced in putting her foot in the stirrup. With 
his wonted gallantry, he insisted that it was so small he could not find it. 

But here approaches a live Saratoga belle, the belle of all the news- 
paper scribblers. Don’t expect beauty, for her face is decidedly lunar 
in its contour, and her figure is rather oblong: nor youth, for she has a 
daughter just emerging into society ; but an elasticity of manner which 
attracts curiosity and relieves every body who comes into contact with 
her: a resolution to be agreeable to all, which enables her to pour out 
pleasant and gratifying things as from a cornucopia: a long list of grace- 
ful accomplishments which enables her to adapt herself instantly to the 
taste of almost any one. Even if you are keen enough to analyze her 
manner of charming, you will hardly be philosopher enough to resist 
it. You will even respect that steady determination to please, and 
thank her from your soul for having made you esteem yourself so heart- 
ily fora tew moments. She might not tax the deep and delicate sen- 
sibilities of your love, but she will make you call her a marvellously fine 
woman, and say amen to every praise offered to her. Nor is this in- 
stance a peculiar one. Go to the brilliant assembly, and you wil find 
that your dark-eyed, classic-looking sultana, who would be worshipped 
in a tableau vivant, but depends on her beauty alone for conquests, will 
mope, in torments of jealousy, before the evening is over, if she has for 
@ rival an intrepid, fluent, skilful, accomplished woman, without beauty, 
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who is determined to captivate by active demonstrations rather than by 
languishing vanity and coquettish repose. 

But that Neptune of a boy, who has been flourishing for hours the 
trident, with which he proffers tumblers of medicated water to the 
passing guests, is rapidly losing his customers: the breakfast-bell, “the 
tocsin of the soul,” is pealing, and you and | must away. 

. o * . - 

Do you wish to know how we spend our time in Saratoga? My 
principal occupations are eating, and reading penny papers, which, as 
they cost six cents apiece here, have become, all of a sudden, a great 
luxury. Sometimes I saunter up to see the ladies roll at ten-pins, and 
have the exquisite pleasure of passing the balis to them. and of keeping 
up a perpetual discussion of the size of the balls, the result of the bowl- 
ing, and the chances of victory. An angel of mercy could not be more 
severely taxed for consolation, or an old Roman parasite for approba- 
tion than I. Every bad bowl must be attributed to the irregularity of 
the alley or the protrusion of a flounce,—in short, to any thing but 
want of skill: while every successful blunder is to be received with 
enthusiastic gestures and the highest compliment to the dexterity of the 
fair bowler. It is wonderful how patiently and long ladies will take 
this joke. It sometimes seems as if their womanly gentleness would 
interpose in favor of the poor alley, every plank of which must have 
received from me a thousand disintereste:i anathemas at the very least. 

At the “ United States,” we have the * Redowa:” not only under 
the glare of blazing lamps in the evening, but even in the morning. 
The vulgarizing desire for ostentation of gayety, already discussed at 
length, spoils the mannersof some people. Fops and foppesses are seen 
here to outrage decorum by twirling around the parlors during the fore- 
noon in graceless mazes. 1 never liked the Polka, as a whole, but the 
Redowa seems ten-fold worse. What the former seems to lack in 
decency, the latter wants in elegance. Odne, (as it is practised in this 
country,) is, where it came from, alow camp fandango, not tolerated in 
refined circles. The Redowa, | suspect, must have been originated in 
cellars and underground revels, where enjoyment is valued according to 
its boisterousness, amusement according to its rudeness, and motion 
according to its extravagance. ‘The extended arms,—making men and 
women look like crazy guide-boards,—the furious whirl, the mincing 
tattoo of steps, the rampant bounds, cannot be graceful. Fair faces and 
fine dresses cannot redeem the dance from being ridiculous. How 
meanly does it compare with the soft, thrilling, voluptuous mazes of the 
waltz ! which, however objectionable, (perhaps the more so on account 
of its refinement,) must be confessed to be the most elegant demonstra- 
tion of human grace in the world. 
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Butthe dance is for the gay : some of the sober people are obliged to 
have recourse to horse-races and balloon ascensions. Why Saratoga 
horse-races are so much more moral than others, I cannot say, unless it 
be because they are infinitely worse—as races—than all others. The 
Saratoga “ turf,” I must allow, presents some eccentric features, and I 
can only recommend it as being the cheapest humbug, to which misera- 
ble people at the Springs can resort when it is absolutely necessary to 
assassinate time. It only costs a shilling, which can be paid to any loafer, 
who is disposed to take off his hat and turn amateur beggar for a few 
moments. Having settled this matter with public opinion, you can 
enjoy the brilliant scene with a clear gentlemanly conscience. To give 
greater solemnity to the hoax, the managers always exhaust an honr 
beyond their advertised time in settling extra preliminaries; which 
interim you can beguile with listening to swearing enough to satisfy you 
fully, that you are ina Christian country. (Hard swearing is unknown 
elsewhere.) 

All at once, the sigual is given. The horses start under whip and 
spur. The spectators cheer. O, glorious sight! Your interest and 
excitement are repaid by seeing one horse distance the other within 
the first fifteen rods:un er circumstances, too, whichleave no doubt in 
your mind that the managers of the race know beforehand it must be 
so. Inshort, one fast horse in capital enough for Saratoga sharpers, 
This gives an excuse for getting up a race, and they do not care if the 
rival nag isthe worst specimen of horse-flesh in the country. Imagine 
Alexander the Great and Don Quixote backing Bucephulas against Ro- 
sinante, and you have a tolerable, although too exalted an idea of a Sar- 
atoga horse-race. 

And here let me ask you, Dux, if you can explain how it is that 
sedate and moral people, who when at home would sooner suffer mar- 
tyrdom than attend a ball, find their way to such places as racing- 
grounds and circuses during their visits to Saratoga? Is it because 
they are so delighted at being released from home-cares and the jealous 
eyes of home-friends, that like truant school-boys, they are ready to 
accept any thing that bears the name of pleasure, and to work quite 
hard to get it? Certain it is that such persons usually select the most 
impotent and insipld of public recreations, to while away time with. 
People, who live for pleasure, instead of travelling once a year for it, 
have better taste in selecting pleasures. They do not go to tour-penny 
theatres and poor races. On the other hand, I have seen the whole 
family of a New England deacon at a circus in Saratoga, set, like * gems 
of purest ray serene,” in a mosaic of black, yellow and dirty faces, list- 
ening to rude jeers and shouts from the auditory, and the coarsest jokes 
of Mr. Merriman, and breathing an atmosphere which drove me instan- 
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ter into the open air, leaving behind me a whole lesson in human nature 
unstudied. 

All that is necessary toa balloon ascension at Saratoga is, to extract 
half a dollar a-piece from about four hundred people for standing up 
three hours within a wall of canvass, and seeing the slow process by 
which the failure of the experiment is insured beyond all cavil: while 
if it should happen to succeed, those who stand outside and do not pay 
at all, have quite as favorable a location as spectators. Then the oil- 
silked bag is carefully half-filled with gas, after a laborious trial. This 
is enough to raise the machine off from the ground, provided nobody 
steps into it. The chords are cut. The daring eronau’ rises full four 
feet, stakes his flag, and is then obliged to drop it as soon as may be to 
hold on to the ropes. For down he comes, with marked emphasis, 
amid the jeers of the crowd. He then goes to work with great anxiety 
and assiduity to throw out ballast. Up he rises, sweeps off with the 
wind among the crowd inside of the canvass, who scream with appre- 
hension : until he strikes a knollof ground three feet high, where hi, 
balloon is at rest safely as Noah’s Ark on Ararat. All the spectators 
are highly satisfied—that they have been disgustingly cheated. 

Adieu, Dux; 1 have reached the limit assigned you for my epistle, 
and must take an abrupt leave, without even a snatch of poetry ora 
postscript. 
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